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y‘s.—The Mepicat SEssION commences on 
MONDAY, the Ist of October. 

The Introductory Address will be given by Dr. Addison, at two | 
—_ who desire to become Students 


to their education and conduct. They are required | 


aeons, ond for the first year, — for the second year, and 1v/, for 
ing year of attendance. 
Notes by Jol Ce oat OE the year admits to the Lectures, Practice, and 
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. ae Clinic: al Clerks, Assistants, and Resident Obstetric 
Clerks, are selected eoeerding to merit from those Students who | 
hare attended a second y 
oar. STOCKER, ‘Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, is authorized to 


ter the Names of Students, and to give further particulars if 
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OYAL COLLEGE of CHEMISTRY, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 

The PRACTICAL C OURSE of INSTRUCTION in this IN- 

@TITUTIVN is uader the direction of Dr. A. W. HOF MANN 
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Further particulars may be obtained on application to the 


Secretary. WILLIAM JOHNSON, Secretary. 
COCIETY OF AR TS, Joun- STREET, ADELPHI, 
Lonpon. 


President-His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, D.C.L., &c. &e. 
The Prize List for 1850 


Is now ready, and may he had on application to the Secretary. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert has been graciously pleased 
tooffer Two Gold Medals, for the best account of Machinery and 
Processes in the Cultivation or Preparation of Sugar in the 
British Colonies, and for the best Cement for uniting Glass, 

tively. 

es 6 Section of Decorative Manufactures, Sixteen Gold and 
Eighteen Silver Medals are offered for Woven Fabrics, besides 
Medals for other subjects in the Students, Designers, aud Artisans’ 


lasses. 
. In the Sections of Agriculture, Chemistry, 
five Gold and Three Silver Medals are offered. 
And, in the Section of Colonies and Trade, Fourteen Gold 
Medals are likewise offered for competition. 
_August, 1849. J. 8. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


ART: UNION of LONDON.—FREE EXHI- 

BITION.—The Works of Art selected by the Prizeholders 
of the Year 1849, now being exhibited to the Members and their 
Friends at the Gallery of the Society of British Artists, Suffolk- 
street, Pall Mall East, he be Upen to the Public, WITI ig = 
TICKETS OK PAYMENT, from the 3rd to the 8th instant, 
¢lusive, from Ten till Six -o'elock each day 

GEORGE voDW IN, 2 Honorary 

Sent. 1, 1849. LEWIS PUCUOC Ky Secretaries. 


RT-UNION of LONDON.—Incorporated by 
Royal Charter.—The Subscription List for the current ye ar 
isnow open. Each Subscriber of One Guinea will receive, in addi- 
tion to one share in the next Annual Distribution of A rizes, a pair 
of Line Sagrering’. after T. Wensrer, R.A., HE SMILE’ and 
‘THE OWN, which may be HAD ON PAY MENT OF THE Sus- 
rd, aa a Series of Etchings, after D. Macuise, R.A., illus- 
trating Shakspeare’s Seven Ages. 
444, West Stran GEORGE GODWIN,) 
Sept. 1, 1849. LEWIS POCOCK, 5 Secretaries. 


ALFORD BOROUGH ROYAL MUSEUM 
and LIBRARY.—A CURATOR is WANTED, who will be 
uired to arrange and have the management of Collections in 

op various branches of Natural History, and also of the Library 

and Reading-room. Salary 100/. a-year. Each applicant is re- 

ested to forward his testimonials, together with a statement of 
the similar situations (if any) which he has occupied, the branches 
of Natural History with which he is most acquainted, and his age. 


Mechanics, Twenty- 
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r next, to “* The T se Clerk, Salfor 


order, T. C. GIBSON, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Salford, y mom! 22, 1849. 


YDE PARK COLLEGE, for LADIES.— 
The COURSES of LECTURES commenced on the 30th of 
July. Terms for Resident and Daily Pupils to be learned at the 
College. Ladies attending the Lectures only to pay a fee of One 
Guinea per Course.—Address Mrs. Ke.so, 82, Uxford-terrace. 


OME EDUCATION.—Two Lapigs, of much 

experience in Tuition, oe with their mother a short 
distance from Town, desire to RECEIVE Two or Three YOUNG 
LADIES to EDUCATE. The Pupils intrusted to their charge 
possess all the comforts of the domestic circle, united with the 
wholesome discipline so important in the formation of a well- 
regulated mind. Terms, including a liberal English Education, 
French, and Music, 30 guineas per annum. Professors on moderate 


Brixton. References’ exchanged.—Address, 4, Grove-place, North 
Brixto 


IT. MARY'S. HALL, Canonsory, IsLineton 

English and French Institution for LADIES, conduct 
MISS NORTHCROFT, on the principles of Queen’s Cc 
London. Open from 10 till 4. The Classes are taken by emin 
asters, and will RE-OPEN the Second Week in September.— 
ees, Admission to one Class for the Term, One Guinea. — Full 
Particulars may be obtained at the Institution. 


\T. MARY’S HALL, Canonsury, IsLinaron.— 

English and French Institution for L ADI ES, conducted by 
MISS NORTHCROFT, on the principles of Queen's College, 
London. Ladies wishing for further instruction in any branch of 
piucation may be received as BOARDERS for a term or longer. 


fifteen Guineas per ‘erm, with the advant: of attendin; 
allt the Classes, . ” . 
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YLASSICAL INSTRUCTION —A Public 


/ Institution, within half an hour's walk of the Bank of 
England, REQUIRES the SERVICES of a GE Age sLMAN 
thoroughly competent to instruct in Latin and Greek Literature. 





r 

here are about twenty students, some of whom graduate. 
ance four days in the week will be enough. The tutor should be a 
Dissenter, and a Graduate of a University. Referees for literary 
competency and religious character will be crpemet. —Apply by 
letter, on or before Tuesday, Sept. 4, to K.S. , at 60, Pater- 
| noster-row. 


Lh JIFF, ISLE of WIGHT.—Inva.ips 
: purposing to pass the ensuing winter in this mild and 
b ate may be accommodated in the house of a Phy 

ves a few patients of a select description (not in an 
advanced stage of disease, nor requiring extraordinary attention) 
into his family circle. To the consumptively disposed the house 
possesses adv antages, in construction and situation, unequalled ; 
and to those who set a value on religious privileges, congenial sen- 


Attend- 





















timents would be met with—For terms, &c. address M.D., Post- 
oftice, Ventnor, 1.W id aetna Sarkes 
BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, esta- 


active and 
= »ks published 

ill be required 
stloulars will be 
Address, by letter 


4 blished several years, wishes to meet with an 
intelligent PART? . Well acquainted with the 
during the last Sty yes ars. From} 004 to 1.5 
or a proportionate share of the busine ss. | 
given to bona fide parties on an interview. 

















ar. pre-paid, D., care of James Blake, Esq. 25 a, Dalby-terrace, 
City-ro . Loudon. plied Lede 7 i 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN NEWSPAPER 


LIST. — Shortly = 4 published, 
ER 


price 1s., or post free 
1s. 6d... W. THOMAS’S UN Ss’ 


containing all the 











English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh. 
_brices, dates, and places of publication, together with 
ly, Monthly, and Quarterly Periodical, their price, 
publishers, and places of publication. Also a List of the principal 
Papers in the English Colonies, France (including Paris and the 
Provinces), Germany, Russia, Italy, Spain, Portugal, Holland 
and Belgium, Switzerland, Africa, East and West Indies, China, 
the United States, &c ee by W. Tuomas, at his Uni- 
versal Advertising and spaper Office, 21, Catherine-street, 
Strand ; and 8 old by all Books elle rs and Newsmen. 


pr AF AL GAR-SQU ARE, CHARING-CROSS. 
The LEASE of a capital HOU SE to be DISPOSED OP, 
suitable for professional purposes or for the offices of a public 
institution,—the premises being situate near Trafalgar-square, 
and within a few yards of the National Gallery.—Apply to Messrs. 
usHwortu & Jarvis, Saville-row, Regent-street, and 19, Change- 

alley, Cornhill 
['SSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 
and Private Exhibitions, Painting, Corematrens, and 
Moveable Figures for the same; Oxy-Hydrogen and ‘Table Micro- 
cope; Air Pump; nom al and Electro-Magnetic Machin 
i Mo 1 Engines, &c. Illustra Catalogu 
a art idle, and likewise 
per post, 1s. 3d.—C. 





and Channel Island Papers, their 
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ADEN-BADEN.—The Saloons of Baden- 
Baden were opened, as formerly, on the 2nd of August. The 
settled calm now p ailing in the Grand Duchy of Baden, insures 
to the Visitors who f atering Place a most 
brilliant season. Every day witnesses a fresh arrival of Illustrious 
Personages, who seek in this beautiful spot the quiet of the country 
combined with the pleasures of the fashionable world. 
Announcements are already made of Fétes, Concerts, and Hunt- 
ing Parties; in a word, of all those elegant enjoyments which 
render Baden en the m most jost delightful retreat in Europe. 


N ESSRS. J. & R. M CRACKEN, -Foreron 

ee Acents to the Roya. Aoabe: my, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c., from allpartsof theContinent,forclearingthroughtheCustom 
House, &c. ;and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world, Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Cuenv, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty A Packer and 
Custom- House Agent to the French C: ourt and to the Musé se Roy: al. 


| yr 
} L EONAED & CUNNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited forSalesat Mave 


yu E CONCERTINA.—Messrs. WHEAT- 

STONE & Co., the Patentees, 20, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, beg to announce that by means of their improved machinery 
and the great experience they have had in the manufacture of 
these instruments, they are enabled to produce CONCERTIN - 
of very superior tone and workmanship to any hitherto made, 
proof of which they need only mention that preference is given to 
them by Signor Giulio Regondi, Mr. Richard Blagrove, and others. 
Price from Four to Ten Guineas. 






















| PU ceete S&S 
Best Quality Warranted ...... 2s. 6d. per equare yard. 
Persian and Turkey pattern er it = 

0 0. 











| Common Floor ¢ loth from.. 
| . No kar prices. 
| . 
SCHOOL BOOKS.—German, French, i 
Latin, Greek, and English School Books const untly kept in 
Saki A Catalogue of German, French, , and Heraldic Books gre nog 
ONCLUDING PART (XV.) of HASSALL’S 
Subscribers are requested to perfect their sets, as after a short 
time the sale of separate Parts will be discontinued, and the W ork 


JOWETT, Pn tec New Oxford- street. 
Numbers to supply ‘cheap to Schools.—BE ARD Qu ARI wi aes 
Secondhand Foreign Bookseller, 16, Castle- nee Leice 

/ MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY, with Titles, Index, &c. is 
published to-day. 
will be sold only entire. 
London: Samuel Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 














] RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE.—The N T MEEFTLNG will be held 
at BIRMINGHAM, and will commence on WEDNESDAY, the 
12th of SEPTEMBER, 1849 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.K.S, General Treasurer. 
2, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


JUETEENTH EDITION 
MODEKN TROT RUOSTOnS 

















of HAMILTON'S 
for the PIANOFORTE, 
fingered by CZAERN Containing all the requisite precepts and 
examples on the ~~ B- of Music, finge ring, ae illustrated by 
57 Preludes and favourite . 44 Exerci 2 Chants, a Sacred 
Song, and 2 Anthems, price ouly 4s. His Dictic mary of 2,500 Musi- 
30th edition, price only 1s, ; his 5 Musical Catechisms, 
nd 3s. ; and his Musical Grammar, Alse, a new edition of 
Cc larke’ sc atechism of the Rudiments of Mus 8. 
London: Messrs. Kk. COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington- street, 
Publishers to the Queen. 


BLANCHE and LISETTE,’ 
by the Author and Composer of * 
Miss Po oole introduced a new Ballad, * Blanche and Lisette,’ by 
Glover ; itis an excellent song, and was well sung. Some three 
years ago, we predicted success for the famous “ Conscript Songs ;” 
we were right: wherever the English language is spoken, there 
the “Jeannette” songs are sung, and we expect that the same 
good fortune awaits ‘ Blanche and Lisette,’ for the melody is 
extremely pretty, quaint, and original, and the p« oetry has that 
* touch of nature which makes the whole world kin.” Post free 2s. 
London : Charles Je ffreys , Soho-s juare. 


~ Just published. in 72 large Svo. nustage free, 
‘THE BANKRUPT LAWS C ONSOLIDA- 
TION ACT, passed August 1, 1449, printed verbatim, with a 
very copious Consulting Index. By A BARRISTER. This is the 
most important Act connected with the laws of Bankruptey that 
has been passed during the present century. Combining. as it does, 
a concentration of the law on the subject, it is essential that this 
full though cheap edition receive an extensive circulation amongst 

the public at large. 
London : James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row. 
*,y* Orders received by all Booksellers, Stationers, &c. 


in 12mo. cloth, price * St. 5 or postage free, 3s., the Second 
ion of t 

» FL Y SHEE Ts". V iNDIC. ATED; or, The 
Statements and Arguments of the Writers of the * Fly 
Sheets’ re- ~asserted and defended, in Answers to Observations in 
the Watchman, * Papers on Wesleyan Matters,’ * Remarks on the 
Fly Sheets,’ and other Anonymous Publications. By SOME OF 
THEM. To which are appended. REMARKS on the CASE of 
the Rev. DANI? 7 WALTON, and Observations on the Con- 
ference aoe of 1835. “ Measures not Men. 

London : pub! lished by James Gilbert, 49 P ‘ate rnoster-row. 

mall 8vo. price 48 
REC RE ATION iS of a LONG VACATION: 
or, A Visit + Indian Missions in Upper Canada. By 
JAMES BEAVEN, D.D. Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Kir College, Toront 
Rivingtons, St. P: aul’ 's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

A Help to Catechising, for the U se > of Clergymen, 

Schools, and Private Families. New edition, 2 


MIDDLETON'S a 8, eee: ENGLISH NOTES, 
G ROTIUS de VE RI T A’ T E RELIGIONIS 
J neem AN. With English Notes and ilesteats ns. 
By the Rev. J. E. MIDDL ETON, M.A 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge 5 nner on = at St. Bees’ 
] BAL’ T TY HOMES: a Guide to the proper 

Regulation of Buildings, Streets, Drains, and Sewers, with 
a Postscript; especially addressed to Surveyors and Commissioners 
of Sewers. By WILLIAM HOSKING, Architect and C.E. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Nearly es 2 nee and cheaper edition in 1 vol., illustrated with 
tispiece and | Me moir of the Author, 


qo! INF LUEN i Tale for Mothers 











the new Ballad 


Jeanette and Je annot.’ 





pages, 6d.; or p 
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ollege. 
— St. Paul's € ad ‘hyard, and Waterloo-place. 
a New and Cheaper Edition. Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 


By GRAC E ROUILA t. 
droombridige & Sone. ae - § 


ust published, Pa 


ATLAS “OF PHYSICAL “GEOGRAPHY. 


Contents. 

PHYSICAL MAP of the BRITISH ISLES and the surround- 
ing Seas, showing their Orography, Climatology, and some Bota- 
nical and Zoological features. 

PHYSIC. ao M “ag of PALESTINE and the adjacent Countries, 
Constructed - Petermann, F.R.G.S. With sixteen pages of 
DESCR IPTIVE ‘i ETTER-P. <a pal by the Rey. T. Milner, M.A, 
Author of the * Gallery of Nature,’ &. 

_ London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. 7 hall -corner. and 147, 


Foolscap 8vo. price 3s, 6d. in Green and Gold Binding, 
UMMER EXCURSIONS on the Banks of the 
‘ Rivers Thames and Medway. Containing much new and 
pleasant Information interesting to the Country Resident and Out- 
of-Town Excursionist. Illustrated with 140 Engravings from 
Original Sketches. 

Wm. 8S. Orr & Co. Paternoster-row. 
T HE 


POLITICAL MOVEMENTS on the 
CONTINENT, and their bearing on BRITISH 
TERESTS. A Series of Original Essays, by THOMAS C. BA 
FIELD, Esq. Author of a Course of Lectures on the Organisation 
of Industry, = elivered in the University of Cambridge, * Industry 
of the Khine,’ now in course of publ jon inthe WEEKLY 
NEWS and ri ANCIAL ECONOMIS 2 journal aiming to 
elucidate the events of the time by intellectual comment and 
illustration, and possessing facilities for obtaining the earliest and 
most authentic information on all foreign and domestic, political 
and commercial movements ; together with copious notices of New 
Books, Works of Art, &c., and a careful condensation of all the 


London: 5. Paternoster: Tow. 


Strand. 




















news. Published every 59 turday, price 6d. — Office for Advertise- 
ments, No. 17, Upper Wellington-street, Strand. 
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Just publ d, Part I. price 28. | 
LITER RAL TRA SLATION of the GOSPEL 
to JOHN, on DEFINITE RULES of | 
TRANSLATION RMAN HEINFETTER, Author of 
*Rules for as » Sense conveyed in Ancient Gre 
Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
FINDLAY’S (ALEXANDER. F.R.G.S.) 
a CLASSICAL ATLAS. 
Imperial 8vo, half-bound, price 5 
A JUNIOR CLASSICAL "ATLAS of 
ANCIENT GEROGRAPHY, ty es < Thirteen Maps, 
Coloured, with a C pious: ee ada the » use of Schools, 





Private Families, &c. INDL- “w P. R.G.S 
Also may oh had, half-bound, 
Junior Atlas of Modern 
Mg LDS, coloured, imp. Svo. 


Findlay’s 
with Index, 17 


Geography, 








Findlay’s Classical Atlas, with | Index, 26 Maps, 
coloured, imp. Svo. 128 
Findlay’s Modern Atlas, with Index, 30 Maps, 
imp. Svo. 
“The artistical portion of thes« Atlass es cannot 1 





n 
4 





London: William Tegg & heapsi le. 


‘BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, vised and corrected throughout; with _nu- 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 00 Names, Ina 
handsome volume, strongly lalf-bound in 1 cco, With giltleaves, 
Price 21. 16s. 

The work is in every re spect a 
vanced state of geographical re whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of executio i %, the Publishers invite 
@ comparison with any other work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
F.R.G.S., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil E ngineers. 
The Maps of Royal Quarto size, bound in Svo. price 10s, 6 
“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
our way; itis at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it, 
nglish Journal of Education, May, 1847 
Edinburgh : Adam &C he arles Black. London: Longman & Co. ; 
Simpkin & Co. ; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & Co, 


D ARLEY S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
' for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 
schools ; to persons whose education has been neglected, or ewntes 
attention has not been directed in ¢ 
to Artists and Mec hi unics, the se little 
ey rited, 
miliar and br agit as near to our 
sib le; ; the demonstrations of propositions 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elements 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 

1, A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of E uclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of 
Science in its leading Truths and gen 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; 
the E lements of / 
rendered prac locie useful to the various 
as ae uts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. ¢ 

A System of Popular Algebra, 
on E.. ms and Progressions. Third Ed 2 4s 
A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 


and Spherical , with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Application of Algebra to Geometry. 


Third Edition, on the Ist 

of May. us, tid, cloth. 
5. Familiar Astronomy. 
Taylor, Walton & Maberly, 


Yo. P. wean cond n¢ 


Ur 





ccommo lated to the present ad- 
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in which 
Abstract Science are familiarized, illustrated and 





rposes of Life, with 
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Booksellers and Publishers to 


University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster row. 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 


(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY) 
Of August 25, contains Articles on 
Adders Land agents, qualifications of 
Agricultural Improvement So-} Lawns, to cha 
ciety of Ireland Metesestegs Dr. Thomson’s, 


Alkali works v. vegeta 

Bees, to unite, by Mr. 

Bees, to swarm, ditto 

Birds, canary 

Bulbs. Cape, by Mr. B. Maund 

Calendar horticultural 

Calendar, agricultural 

Calico, waterproofing for 

Cape bulbs 

Carts, Cumberland 

Centaurea nigra tlore albo 

Chatsworth 

Diseases of 
Philippo Re 

Edueation, agricultural 

Farm, North Essex 

Farm prospects 

Farming in Ireland 

Farming, Scotch v. 

Farming, ancient 

Ferns, hardy 

Fungi, eatable 

Hollyhocks, Mr. Chater’s, by A. 
Barfield, Esq. 

Horses at Norwich Show 

freland, farming in 

os ~ wo Prince Albert a farmer 





Oak. the chapel 

Orchards, sheep in 

Orchids at Celle Saint Cloud 

Orchids, temperature for, by Mr. 
Gordon 

Picotees, John 
Edwards 

Pigs. breed of 
Pl D 


}. Wi ighton 


Mr. 


by 





Plants, aquatic 
Plant cultivation 

Polmaise pits, by W. Hornby 
teris and cal- 
Maw 


plants, by Count 





ecareum, by G. 
Potato disease 


oultry, sex of 
Roses 
Needs, vegetable 
Shallots, non-transmutation of, 
by P. J. M. Filleu 
Sheep in orchards 
| Swindlers, by James Reay, Esq. 
| Trees, ancien’ 
s, effect of alkali works on 
Turniy s, value of a ton 
‘ xetable seeds 


Vill 


English 






Irrigation, bamboo tubes for 
Land, steep v. level, by Henry i 

Chaytor, Esq. York Farmers’ Club 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a 
condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 

ORDER of any Newsvender—_OFFICE for Advertise- 
ments,5, Upper Wellington-street, Coyent-garden, London. 








WITH TLLUSTRATIONS BY 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER, Price Half-a-Crown, of 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 


CONTAINS : 


————— 


TWO NICHOLSON. 


THE NOTE-BOOK OF A CORONER’S CLERK. By the Author of ‘ Experiences of a Gaol Chaplain.’ 

Cuarter XXVI.—* Reap as you have sowed.” 
*” XXVII.—Clearly a case of Witchcraft. 

DIONYSIUS O’DOGHERTY, ESQ. With a few Extracts from his Diary. By the Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,” & 

GOSSIP ABOUT THE CITY OF LONDON. By Alfred Crowquill. Charles ‘the Second’s Opinion of the Citizens 
tholomew Fair—London LBridge—First Mayor—Richard’s Ransom—National Debt—Destruction of London Brig 
Baynard Castle, its owner—First Water-rate—Pawning Crown Jewels—First Toll—The Black Prince—t Prohibition} 
Slaughter-houses in the Metropolis—Str ted—Caxton—Total Prevention of Slaughter-houses within the Py 
cints of the City—Sir Henry ¢ olet’s Patriotism—The State of Surgery—Attempt to enclose Moortields—Riot caus 
—The Battle of the Weavers and Butchers—The Strand joined to Westminster—Catharine of Arragon’s Salad~¢ 
Feeding. 

















PARA; or, SCENES and ADVENTURES on the BANKS of the AMAZON. By I. E. Warren, 
Cuarter XIX.—A Night-Scene in the Harbour of Para—Cribbage—The ‘* Una” and Taaou—A new Acquaintang 
Captain Hayden—Present of a Boa Constrictor—A Walk to Mr. Campbell’s Roscenia—Trayellers' Tales 


Fourth of July Dinner. 


SPRING-TIDE ; or, the ANGLER and his FRIENDS. By Paul Pindar. 

THE BROOK. By Alfred B. Street. 

THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. Ly Professor Creasy. No. VIIL.—The Battle of Chalons, A.D, 451. 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE GREAT CAVERN OF SERK. By Robert Postans. 





THE BYE-LANES AND DOWNS OF ENGLAND, with Turf Scenes and Characters. By Sylvanus. 
CnapterR XiL—Departure for the Perby—The Coupé—The Platform at Rugby—Mr. llope Johnstone—His horg 
the ** Era."—The Loo Party—The Athol Canteen—** Hell in Harness”"—Premature Deaths of Racing Men, 
Arrival in Town. 
Cuapter XI1.—The early Morning-watch—The Second S!eep—Season in Town—Launcelot’s Year—CotherstoneJ 
The West End in } he Duke of Limbs in “the Garden” — Prowling in Town —Londg 
Tradesmen—The City—The ' Tower—A wide step. 
A TRUE POET from the German of Jean Paul Richter. 
THE IRISH LOCHINVAR. With an Illustration. 


MEMOIRS OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 
LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


Written by Himself. 


R1cHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 
AUTHOR of ‘WHITEFRIARS, ‘OWEN TUDOR, &c. 
** An orphic song indeed, 


A song divine of high and passionate thoughts 
fo their own music chaunted.”—Coleridye. 








——_ 


* WHITEPRIARS.’ 


By the 





Also now ready, in 3 vols. 


THE FORTUNES OF WOMAN. 
MISS LAMONT. 


“« ¢ The Fortunes of Woman’ is a novel of no ordinary character, and must achieve for the author a high literary repu 
tation. It will take its place in public estimation by the side of ‘Jane Eyre.’ The story is at once life-like and interest 
ing, full of every-day events, and yet possessing all the charm and freshness of a romance, and abounding in sraceful and 
delics ite delineations of character and passages of manly and vigorous thought, and earnestness of purpose.” 

Morning Herald. 


Edited by 





Publisher, 


NEW WORE BY SIR JAMES E. ALEXANDER. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. bound, 


L’ACADIE 
OR, 
EXPLORATIONS IN BRITISH AMERICA: 
WITH SKETCHES OF ITS NATURAL HISTORY, SOCIAL AND SPORTING SCENES, &c. 
By SIR JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.LS. &c., 


On the Staff of I.E. the Commander of the Forces; Author of ‘ Travels in the East, in Africa,’ &c. 


Henry CoLpurn, 13, Great eennehtecinenien 





SEVEN YEARS 


Henry Coizgurn, Publisher, Great Marlborough-street. 
Orders received % all Booksellers. 


HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA. 


NEXT WEEK, A New Epit10n, with Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 


PAGET’S COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF HUNGARY 
AND TRANSYLVANIA ; 





WITH REMARKS ON THEIR CONDITION, SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND ECONOMICAL, 


It would not b4 
If accurately 
which} 


«* We must now turn aside to make a short excursion into Hungary, with Mr. Paget for our guide. 
well possible to choose a better, for he never suffers our interest to fiag, and appears to have made himse 
acquainted, not only with the localities and traditions of the country, but with its whole history and institutions, 
present so many points of analogy to those of England, as really to invest the subject with a new and pec 
for an Englishman.”—Quarterly Review. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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Awonest the numerous societies existing in this country for the encouragement of literary and 
gaentitic pursuits, none has as yet been established for facilitating the study of Art. The pre — 
gems nut an unfavourable period for supplying the deficien any indications may be observed of 
smore ge neral interest in the creations of Art. a a sing sense of its universal range and 

To render this feeling an agent of real benefit to the public, and, through them, to Art itself, 
oe essential that it be not misdirected for want of instruction. The mate als for such instruction 
ge abundant, but are scattered, little accessible, and in some instances, passing away. Of the frescoes 
@ Giotto, Fra Angeli Ghirlandajo, much which has never been delineated, ‘nor even properly de- 
geribed, is rapidly perishing. With a view to preserve some record of works, invaluable alike as 

ponaments in the history of painting, and as exponents of its highest motives, 
more gent rally known than could be etfected by the publications of private individuals, the Arundel 
society has been founded. A council of Sixteen Members, three of whom will retire in rotation every 
year in favour of three elected at a general meeting of the Subscribers, will superintend the business 
af the society, and determine on we or P ublication, as the funds in hand may, from time to time, 
admit Such works will be of two ses: the first literary; the second « isting of engravings 

from imp wrtant examples of Architecture, Se ulpture, Painting, or Ornamental De cu; in the selec- 

tion of which, attention will be directed rather to their instrue tiveness, than to their immediate popu- 
ye hilst, in their execution, that manner will be preferred which most truthfully expresses the 
original, rather than that which presents the greatest attractions to the eye. A copy of each publica- 
tion will be delivered to every annual Subscriber of One Guinea. 



























ut, that their primary object 
ffered to individuals must be a 
lying the whole net income to the 
subscriber an adequate return 
: pecuniary value of 


In inviting such subscript ions, the Council think it right to p vint ¢ 
the service of a cause of public interest, to whic h the 

secondary consideration. Although the y hope to be enabled, 
purposes of tt 1e intended publicatic to ee it in due time to eac 
for his subscription, yet no positiv gagement can be given either as to th 
guch publications, or the period of their ifetr ibution. 














An account of the expenditure of the current year will be annually furnished. Subscribers will 
be responsib le only for the amount of their subscriptions, and may at any time withdraw on giving 
gx months’ notice; in default of which, their subscriptions will be cons sidered due on the Ist of May 
jn each year. 

Messrs. Coutts & Co, are the Bankers of the Society. Its office is at Messrs. P. & D. Cotnacn & 

(o's, 13 & 14, Pall Mall East, where all contributions should be paid, or to which they should be 
gmitted by Post-otlice order, addressed to the Secretary, and made payable to him at the Post- ates, | 





HER MOST GRACIOUS 
Lis ROYAL HIGHNESS 
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ion . John Penn, Esq. | Clarke, Thomas, Esq. | Furnival, Frederick, Esq. 
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Arundel and Surrey, Earl of Cole, T. G. Esq | Gibson, Thomas, Esq. 
Ashburton, Lor¢ Coleridge, the fron Mr. Justice | Gibson, —— Esq. 
Atkins, Mrs. | Coleridge, John Duke qj. Godwin, George, on 
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Bale, Esq. | Coningham, W., Esq. tordon, Sir Ale xander Duff, Bart. 
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Beaumont, Lord 
Bedford, Duke of, K.G 
Belcher, Lady 
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Cunningham, Lord 
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THE ARUNDEI SOCIETY 
5 4 Pe 1, 4 te) J 4 5 
Or, Society for Promoting the Auowledge of Art 
COUNCIL. 
THE HON. FRANC IS ¢ JHARTE Ris, M.P THE RT. HON. SIDNEY HERBERT, M.P. THE MARQTIS OF LANSDOW TIE MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON 
THE LORD COL JBORNE. SIR JOHN STUAR 7B IPPISLEY, Bart. THE REV G LIDDELL E MUND OLDPIELD. ESQ 
ub EARL COMPO} JAMES HOPE, ES THE LORD LINDSAY. SAMUEL Rut ESQ. 
yAJOR-GENERAL FOX. H, BELLENDEN KBR, ESQ. CHAR LES NEWTON, ESQ. JOUN RUSKIN, ESQ. 
Secredary—G. AUBREY BEZZI, ESQ. 
Office at Messrs. P. & D. COLNAGHI & CO., 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, London, 


Charing Cross. Subscribers are also requested to give directions for forwarding the publications t 


| which they will become enticed. 


w been made for producing— 


Arrangements have n 











slation of Vasari’s Life of Fra Ar 0, po rated with Outlines of his principal 

| , and a Selection from the Notes of aliau and German editions, 
| . ~ 2 > 
| An Engraving after one of the same Artist’s Frescocs in the Chapel of Nicholas V. in the 
| Vatican. 

Amongst the undertakings contemplated for some future period may be mentioned 
| Tran ns of further portions of Vasari, with similar Illustrations and Notes. 

The publication of some unedited MSS, existing in Continental Libraries, and in our own 


Engravings of the following Works of Art 





The Cathedral of Orvieto, its Ar ture, Sculptures, and Fresco Painting 
The Architecture and Sculpture of the Spina Chapel at Pisa ; and the Pulpit by Niccola Pisano 
in 5S. Andrea, at Pistoja 
The Church of 3, Fran t Ass Ar tecture, principal Frescoes, and ot Decora- 
| tions. 
The Frescoes of Giotto in the Arena Chapel, at Padua. 





e( Riccardi Palace, at Florenc« 


of the Sacra Cintola, in the Duomo at 


Those of Benozzo Gozzoli, in t iapel of the 
Those of Agnolo Gaddi, and Filippo Lippi, in the Chapel 
Prato. 
The Works of Giov and Bellini, 
Crisostomo, and the Fr: at 
A Selec “a ish d works of William of 
May, 1849. 


in the the Redentore, 8. Giovanni 


enice. 


Churches of 8. Zaccaria, 


tion from th Cologne, Van Eyck, Memling, &c. 


In publishing the annexed list of those who have already joined the Society, the Council takethe 
opportunity of inviting furt her Subscriptions, as the powers the Society, and the advantages 
Iting to the Subscribers, of course, are co-extensive with the amount of funds contributed, 


af 
| 
} Tesu. 


LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS. 








MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
THE PRINCE ALBERT. 








































































Jenkinson, H. J. Esq. Molesw M.P. | Scharf, Ge 4 sq 
Johuson, Professor E. Montg } Scott, John, Ess 
| Johnston, Charles, Esq. Montz comery. Liss Scott, John, E r (Edinburgh 
| Johnston, Edmund, Esq. Morant, George, Esq Sharpe, Daniel 
| Johnston, William, Esq. Morely, Mies Ann Sharpe, ears 
| Jones, Rev. Richard Morgan, RK, J. Esq shaw, sq. FLS.A, 
Keene, Kev. C. Ruck Mott, John z “ ymas, Es Simp kins “y ev. JN. 
Keeth, J. H. | ~ pee ay Ww. ey, Dr 
Kemp, J. ¥. E | Murray, J ; Slade, Felix, Esq 
Kemp, Rev. George , Lord smedley, F. BE. Esq 
Kenyon, Edward, Esq 1] William. E 84 Smith, William, ksq 
enyon, John, Esq Naylor, Samuel Smythe, Rev. John 
Ker, x ~ apconaane Esq. Nevett, William Solly, 8. RK. Esq 
| King, Newton, Charles, stilwell, Edward, Esq 
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per gn n, - sq. | Thompson, Kev. W. H. 
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Lonsdale, James, Esq Ph lips, Robert Biddulph, Es l'ylee, Edward, Esq. 
Lowndes, John J. Esq jP hillips, 8. Esc Van de Weyer. H. E., Monsieur 
Luard, W. C . Pigou, Frederick, Esq. i The Be igian Minister 
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Saunders, Edwin, Esq 





Moffait, G. Esq, M.P. 
Moger, G. Es 
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LOCAL AGENTS. 


Brighton .... Mr. Kuna, Bookseller. Edinburgh.... er. James Kern, Printseller. Leeds .. Mr. R. Stocompre, Publisher. Oxrford.... . Mr. J. Ryman, Printseller. 
Cambridge... Mr. Ronert Roe, Publisher. Exetes oo ienpaLt, Printseller. Liverpool .... Mr. R. H. Grounvy,. Printseller. Salisbury Mr. G, Brown, Printseller. 
Oantertury .. Mr. H. Wann, Bookseller Hasvow eee s. M* CLUE & Son, Print-| Menchester .. Mr. J.C. Gronpy, Printseller urk . Mr. KR. dunven Printeeller 
Dublin, Mr, Tu03, CRANFIELD, Printseller. A sellers, | Nottingham .. Messrs. Suaw & Son, Printsellers, 
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On September 1. , . ii — 
=-ISSU * KNIGHT'S WEEKLY V{¢ JME. j 4 DO 
<tnersinereee com, | | NEW WORKS NOW NEW BOOKS [m= 


adc led, Miscellanies, on the Ravages, the two esgas on, ag pur- AND 
Does fare and the Classification of ete ce vy JAMES READY | . . 
RENNIE, A.M. A newedition, revised. Ina double volume, price . : + 
ee nomeat ae ad cane h. Als N EW EDITIO N 8. Report fr 
































Récin E, MOLIE RE and the FRENCH | ——@— Librari 
tay gCkASSICAL DRAMA. | By Madame BLAZ DE BURY. | ies the Con 
n a@ double vulume, price *, Sewe 2a. & cloth. | i 
Catalogues of the Seric be had of the Publisher, with a | TR 7} AQ 3 r nds. 
alan reget ny ~ Hagens nplete set my loub eal {yer ag a Bice - FOU R y } ARS In the PACI- A MAN tetery bad Se! ort DY of S SEPULCHR Pe is ( 
according to the subjects. Also a selection made bya Cle zy ee . 2 MEME DICE Ur » | SLABS and CROSSES of the MIDDLE AG $1 
for his Lending 1 ibre ca strongly ool in 86 vol ols. br ice 6. i te oie | FIC. By Lieut. the Hon. FREDERICK WALPOLE. EDW ARD L. CUT rs, ry Svo. Mlustretel ba we y the Tats liter: 
tox, 12, King W ili sm street, Strand 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 28s, bound. 300 Engravings. 12s, Pwards @ with ‘bli 
peng a ET ET NAS AST EEE A i TE OTT POG ETE a u i 
CHAMBERS'S INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERT AINING rw . > the p 
‘ IB ARY. ry TON > . AN ATTEMPT to DISC RIMIN ATE the DI hounds i 1 
wea ete in 1 vol. price 28 td. or in 2 parts, price 1s, each, VW A y SI D E P I C T U R E S in paas NT? STYLES of RES R Re RE in ENGLAN Minutes ¢ 
uJ y the late " ) 8.A. 
ALEY’S w N A Tui ot No T il EOLOGY. FRANCE, BELGIUM, and HOLLAND. By ROBERT ovine on Steel by Le Keux, &e., ane 465 on ete. on the co 
x s Raphsrraeaiuereh: We. 8 Orr&Co, Amencomer, | BELL. ro. with upwards of 50 Hlustrations, 18s.) SOUP" Daiamotia PU Ballon, Gre te" iy eou 
§ 4a aud, London. ound, 
eer Sigg ca eae Italy, an‘ 
Cc nw“ > EDUC ATION AL COURSE, " > ¥ 
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OOK- KE iE FIN 3 . BY SINGLE AND W RIGHT S HOUSE of HANO sure. Part I. Sennsuses. Part UL phat Buunad eament ; 
PE cag el VER. Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 300 Uustrations,| 5" Oke "Bio the m 
BOOK-KEEPING BY SINGLE ENTRY. 32s, bound. AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY @™ thou 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1849. 


REVIEWS 


Report from the Select Committee on Public 
Libraries ; together with the Proceedings of 
the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, and Ap- 
pendix. Printed for the House of Commons. 

Jars is one of the best _blue-books connected 

yith literature that Parliament has given to 

ihe public for a very long time. The Report 
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jinutes of Evidence are full of curious matter 
wn the condition of public libraries not only in 
his country, but throughout France, Germany, 
Italy, and even America. There are few traces 
of hurry to be observed in any part of this do- 
ment; and the witnesses are generally “up” 
ty the mark on the several points on which it 
yas thought that their evidence would be found 
fpublic service. 

The Committee to whom we owe this Report 
ad Evidence was appointed by the House of 
Commons on the 23rd of March last; and con- 
sted of the following members of the House— 
Mr. Ewart, Viscount Ebrington, Mr. Disraeli, 
sir Harry Verney, Mr. Charteris, Mr. Bunbury, 
Mr. G. A. Hamilton, Mr. Brotherton, Mr. 
Milnes, the Lord Advocate, Sir John Walsh, 
Mr. Thicknesse, Mr. Mackinnon, Mr. Kershaw, 
and Mr. Wyld. 

The Committee met on sixteen occasions; 
and obtained evidence from the following per- 
sns:—M. Guizot and M. Van de Weyer; 
M. Libri; Dr. Meyer, German Secretary to 
Prince Albert; Mr. E. Edwards, an Assistant 
in the department of printed books at the 
British Museum; the Rev. H. Christmas, Libra- 
ran at Sion College, near London Wall; Mr. 
Richard Cogan, Librarian at Dr. Williams’s Li- 
brary in Redcross Street, Cripplegate; the Rev. 
Philip Hale, Librarian at Archbishop Tenison’s 
Library in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields; Mr. C. 
R. Weld, Librarian to the Royal Society; the 
Rev. J. J. Smith, formerly Librarian at Caius 
College, Cambridge ; the Solicitor-General for 
Scotland, on behalf of the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh; Mr. Thomas Jones, Librarian of 
the Chetham Library at Manchester; Mr. 
Colles, Mr. H. Stevens, and others, represent- 
ing the Royal Dublin Society, Trinity College, 
Dublin, the Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
other libraries and institutions at home, on 
the Continent, and in America generally. The 
range of inquiry has therefore been extensive ; 
nor has anything been omitted, it appears to 
us, for rendering the inquiry complete as far as 
regards this country, but the evidence of the 
Secretary of the London Library and that of 
the Chaplain-General of the Forces, under whose 
particular care the several extensive military 
libraries of this country have recently been 
established. 

The Committee has illustrated its Report with 
plans of the principal cities in Europe, showing 
the number and position of the public libraries 
inthe several cities. It must be admitted that 
London makes a bad figure in this striking com- 
parison; but Great Britain herself makes a 
much worse show in the tinted map of the com- 
parative number of public libraries in Europe. 
It will hardly be believed, but such is the fact, 
that Great Britain and Holland are the two 
darkest tinted countries in the plan of the Com- 
mittee :—in other words, the two worst off coun- 
tries for public libraries in the whole of Europe. 
This is easily accounted for. Our public picture 
galleries are about the worst in Europe-—our 
private picture galleries the best and most 
numerous in the world. It is so with our 
libraries, No country is richer than England 
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in private collections, both literary and scien- 
tific.—and none is so poor in those which belong 
to the public. There is no picture gallery at 
all approaching the Louvre in excellence, in 
the whole of France. But look at the private 
collections in this country ;—the Bridgewater, 
the Grosvenor, the Queen’s, Sir Robert Peel’s, 
Mr. Hope’s, Mr. Rogers’s, &c. Were we, Na- 
poleon-like, to bring together all the collections 
from John o’Groats tothe Land’s End, we should 
make a National Gallery of pictures not to be 
surpassed in any country in the world. It is 
much the same with our libraries. The British 
Museum Library stands fourth—or as we believe 
third—in the list of the great libraries of the 
world. The largest and best French collection of 
books is the Bibliothéque at Paris;—but what 
are the other libraries of France, compared with 
the Bodleian, the Cambridge University Li- 
brary, the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, or 
our numerous College Libraries? ‘Then, again, 
our private libraries are not surpassed. Look 
at the treasures brought together within our 
own time by the Duke of Roxburghe, Earl 
Spencer, Mr. Bindley, Mr. Heber, Mr. Douce, 
Mr. Grenville, Measure Miller, and others. 
England is, therefore, not wanting in libraries : 
—but she is sadly wanting in libraries accessible 
to the public. 

The libraries in London accessible gratui- 
tously to the public are four in number :—the 
British Museum Library, of 500,000 volumes— 
the Sion College Library, founded in 1623, by 
the vicar of St. Dunstan's, Fleet Street, contain- 
ing nearly 40,000 volumes—Tenison's Library, 
behind the Nationai Gallery, founded in 1685, 
by Archbishop Tenison, for the parishioners of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and the adjoining 
parishes, consisting of 4,000 volumes—and the 
Red Cross Street Library, founded in 1716, by 
Dr. Williams, a dissenting minister of the Pres- 
byterian persuasion, containing 30,000 volumes. 
Of the British Museum Library it is needless 
here to speak. Sion College Library and the 
Red Cross Street Library are rich in theological 
works. The Tenison Library, though contain- 
ing some choice MSS.—a Chaucer, we have 
heard, of great value—has sunk into a subscrip- 
tion news-room and chess-club; from which 
condition we trust to see it raised, if not by the 
interference of Government, at least by the 
exertions of the Rev. Mr. Mackenzie, the pre- 
sent vicar of St. Martin’s, distinguished for his 
learning amongst other things. But these are 
not the only libraries in London accessible to the 
public—though on somewhat different terms. 
The London Institution if Finsbury Circus (so 
rich in topographical works) possesses upwards 
of 60,000 volumes—the London Library in St. 
James’s Square has upwards of 50,000 volumes 
—the Royal Society in Somerset House has 
about 44,000 volumes—while the libraries of 
the Royal Institution in Albemarle Street, of 
the Athenzeum Club (by far the best of the Club 
Libraries) and of Lambeth Palace are well 
stored with valuable works. Nor in an enume- 
ration of this kind should we omit the several 
Mechanics’ Institutes and Coffee Houses of 
London possessing collections constantly con- 
sulted by their subscribers and frequenters. 

Our libraries are unequal not only to the 
wants of the public generally, but to the wants 
(and that is worse) of the great teachers of the 
public, our literary men. Fuller composed his 
‘Church History’ and Psalmanazar his part of the 
‘ Universal History’ at Sion College in London, — 
Wood his ‘ Athenz’ at Merton and the Bodleian, 
—Hume his History in the Advocates’ Library 
at Edinburgh,—and Hallam and Macaulay the 
Histories which bear their names in their own 
rooms and within the walls of the British Mu- 


seum. But there is another side to this picture. 
Johnson compiled his Dictionary from the books 
which his booksellers lent him,—Gibbon his 
History from the books which his own means 
enabled him to buy,—Roscoe compiled his 
‘Lorenzo’ from the imperfect resources of a 
few collections in the then comparatively insig- 
nificant town of Liverpool,—and Southey com- 
posed his ‘ Brazil’ and other works from the 
large but still unimportant stores of his own 
shelves. 

The first Circulating Library in London was 
established in the Strand, by a bookseller of the 
name of Bathoe, about the year 1740 :—but 
Allan Ramsay in Edinburgh had set the 
example a few years before. Now, we have 
private book-clubs and subscription circulating 
libraries over the whole kingdom. Nay, we 
have gone even a good deal further; War- 
rington and Salford have each both an open 
public library and amuseum. In Scotland they 
have established ‘Itinerating Libraries :’—and 
we even read in the Evidence and Report before 
us of ‘ Kitchen Libraries.’ We did not before 
know of this formal instalment of learning 
below stairs:—but it seems growing to be 
understood that the leisure of all classes may 
be properly occupied with the cares of the mind 
—once supposed to be a class possession. Who 
shall say that some future Hannah More may 
not come out of the kitchen,—as Dodsley came 
from the footman’s hall to be the great publisher 
of poetry in Pall Mall? 

In what way numerous lending libraries open 
to the public are to be brought into being 
otherwise than by parliamentary grants or cer- 
tain municipal rates we are at a loss to deter- 
mine. The Committee recommend, in the Report 
before us, that a power be given by Parliament 
enabling Town Councils to levy a small rate 
for the creation and support of Town Libraries : 
—and this seems the most feasible scheme of 
any that we have as yet seen advanced. The 
distribution of the 52,000 duplicates in the 
British Museum would do little,—and would 
seriously impair the utility of that great institu- 
tion. It is absurd to suppose that one copy of 
Hume or Gibbon, or of the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ or the ‘Annual Register,’ is suffi- 
cient for the purposes of a library attended by 
thousands of persons every week. We will 
rather endure another penny in the pound rate, 
and let the Museum duplicates remain where 
they are. 

It is not only the establishment of libraries 
freely accessible to the public that this committee 
recommends by its Report; it also enforces the 
necessity of keeping our great public libraries 
open in the evenings—and the propriety of 
lending works to persons of known reputation 
both as literary men and as respectable house- 
keepers. When libraries such as the com- 
mittee recommend shall be—as they should— 
as numerous as barracks and union work-houses 
throughout the land, we shall be glad to see 
the hours of access extended to the evenings— 
and the system introduced of lending books 
liberally yet cautiously. But we confess that 
we must hesitate a little before we would carry 
it, at least the latter portion, into all our public 
libraries. We would, at any rate, except the 
British Museum. We would look upon the 
works in that library as works not to be lent— 
because no risk should be run. Somewhere 
we must have a collection that is to be care- 
fully guarded: in the same way that standard 
weights and measures were kept in former 
times—and may be still—by civic companies, 
—and that the standard coins of the realm 
are kept by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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We have lately had occasion to enforce, in 
reference to some particular cases, the impe- 
rative duty of exposing to no kind of hazard 
documents that cannot be replaced:—and we 
would urge the same caution with respect to 
books of rarity, which may suffer from caprice, 
or some other cause, the fate of the Longus at 
Florence or that of the Portland Vase. We 
are glad to see that this caution is earnestly 
recommended by all the principal witnesses 
examined before the Committee—and admir- 
ably illustrated by a passage in an article written 
by Sir Walter Scott.—‘‘ While this article is 
passing through the press,” says Sir Walter, 
“we notice a singular intimation how easily 
such a repository of national literature (as the 
Bannatyne MS.) might be lost even when 
under the most apparently secure custody. The 
Bannatyne MS. is deposited in the Advocates’ 
Library of Edinburgh ; but, from alittle volume 
now before us, we find it was, with more libe- 
rality than discretion, permitted to pass 

the | of an individual in another 
country, in who custody it remained for 
several months, and was conveyed from place 
to place, both in Ireland and England. It is 
true, that the individual to whom it was in- 
trusted was the celeb d Dr. Perey, Bishop 
of Dromore, for whose pursuits every degree of 
encouragement might justly be claimed. Still, 
we think that the modern Bannatynians will 
hear with something like misgiving of the dan- 
gerous travels of their Palladium,” 
mend the perusal of the above passage 
who quarrel with our jealous watchfulness of 
the public records,—and to all who would 
allow their liberality to get the better of their 
discretion. 
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We will not detain the reader any longer 
from the Report and evidence before us by 
any tempting allusions to the subject of gas 
—that great destroyer of libraries—or to the 
example set by the American Antiquarian 
Society at Worcester, which has just presented 
an extensive and valuable donation of its dupli- 


cate books and pamphlets to the library of the 








British Museum. Here is a compars state- 
ment of the number of public libraries in 
different countries. 

“Tt appears that— 
France contains oe e0 ec ec eco 167 Public Libs s 
Belgium a. Lee 14 
The Prussian States oe ae. € 44 : 
Austria (with Lombardy and Venice i8 
Saxony © we 6 
Bavaria ee oe 17 
Denmark ee ee co ee 5 
Tuscany io 4s) ge 4k ee Cee 9 
To all these libraries admission is granted unre 
stricted |y :—to the poor as well as to the rich, to 
the foreigner as wel! as native. Yet it is stated 
we have only one library in Great Britain e 
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library founded by hrey Chet! in the 
borough of Mat Nor is this contrast dis- 
played by the ropean continent alone. Our 
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Paris possesses seven open public libraries: 
—but in London, as we have seen, we are much 
worse off. 

“Tt is true that in London we have s 
though scanty libraries. But they would be totally 
inadequate (even if improved) to meet the wants of 
our extending population. The old part of London 
is the part best supplied with libraries, The vast 
population which is being added almost daily to the 
Metropolis is withdrawing further and further from 
even the scanty light which these libraries diffuse. 
So far as libraries are auxiliary to learning, a kind of 


veral old 


| librarian, but for the readers; 


| lL ndoubted 
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literary darkness seems to prevail over the vast 

extent of the newly-formed portion of the metropolis. 
There is no public library in Pimlico, none in Mary~ 
lebone, none in Finsbury, none in Southwark, and 
only the shadow of a departed library in West- 
| minster. It would seem, indeed, that our ancestors 
| paid much more attention to the formation of such 
| institutions than ourselves, Almost every library in 
London and the country approaching to the character 
of a public library is an eld library.” 





The important subject of Catalogues is not 
unnoticed by the committee. 

“ There is no doubt that every Library should 
have a printed Catalogue, and that all Catalogues 
should (as far as possible) be published for general 
consultation. A man may find great use in a printed 
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Catalogue without going into a Library. It shows 
him what he can procure and where he can procure | 


it. In this country our Libraries are inadequately 
supplied with printed Catalogues. Even Cata- 
f the University Library at Cambridge is not 
} 1. Of all our Cathedral Libraries only two 
appear to possess printed Catalogues. Nor is it 
essential only that Catalogues be printed and pul 
ished, All new works should be rapidly entered up 
inthem. It would appear that this has not been 
done with requisite celerity at the British Muscum, 
T is, that a book which has 
ublished three years may not be procurable because 
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A Tour of Duty in California; including a 


Description of the Gold Region: and an 
Account of the Voyage around Cape Horn, Se 
By J. W. Revere, Lieut. U.S. Navy. Edited 


by J. N. Balestier. New York, Francis & 

Co.; London, Chapman. 
In this volume we have the whole story of how 
the “land of gold” was won. And a curion, 
story it is!’ But we must say a word or twa 
first of the writer. Mr. Revere describes him, 
self as a gentleman who has seen the world, He 
has the manifold advantages of having lounged 
about Regent Street,—supped in the Palaig 
National,—slept on the bosom of the Sweet 
Waters,— shaken hands with the Imaum of 
Muskat in his own palace,—chafed the Jey. 
pedlars of Rio,—sat, like Marius, among the 
ruins of Carthage, and (more than the Roman 


| exile,) moralized by the decaying walls and 


it has not yet been entered in the Catalogue. The | 
ned is the want of a sufficient number of 

‘rs, Which the Government with the best 

cal intentions, but with very questionable 
economical results, have restricted. What may be 


best form fi 
not feel thems 
all 


fully con idered by th 


the ra Catalogue your Committee do 
That sub- 
e been 
nted to 
so far as they 
t appears to your Committee that a 
ilogue classified as to subjects, with an alphaheti- 
cal list of authors, would be the best. It is evident 

till good printed Catalogues exist much time 
will be lost in the wearisome seareh for books, in every 
Library. Until a nation possesses a good system of 
Catalogues, it cannot know the extent of the literary 
wealth which it possesses.” 
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M. Guizot was examined by the Committee on 
the subject of a Catalogue :—and the questions 
and replies were the followin; 

* With respect to the want of Catalogues in Publie 
Libraries generally—can you give any information to 
the Committee >—I d 
British Museur 
i N 


if.—? 





oO not 






; but in all our Libraries, especially 


in the great National Library, the Catalogue is a 
t eo? 








very imperfect one.—W ould it notbevery desirable to 
have a good Catalogue? It would be very desirable 
to hav 0d Catalogue; it is however a tter of 











g fror I ore than 
rvails the time and expense required to form 

es; if the Catalogue was once completely donc it 
would not be very difficult to maintain it in good 
condition, It is a great expense, but it would exist 
for all time when it was once done.” 


coun- 











know how it is in the | 


M. Guizot speaks generally :—but the Bel- | 


gian Minister, M. Van de Weyer, ‘goes direct 
to the point on the important subject of a 
Catalogue.— 

“ Do you consider that the possession of a good 
Catalogue is of very great importance to the readers 
in publie libraries ?—I should say not only for the 
the Catalogue is like 
the eve of a library.—Do not you think that of the 
two it is more important for the readers and con- 
sulters of the library than for the librarian himself + 

ly so; because if the librarian is at all 
equal to his task he knows the books as a shepherd 
knows his flock.—Some librarians seem inclined to 
under-rate the value of Catalogues. —Those who 
do so want to make themselves personally indis- 
pensable.” 





:—but we 
evidence 


Here we must stop for the present 
shall return to the subject and the 
before us. 





| Mexican War. 


temples of the European and American Cartha. 
ginas,—witnessed a bull-fight in the Plaza de 
Toros at Madrid,—smoked a chibouque with 
Dost Mohammed, — danced with the dark. 
eyed daughters of Lima,—bivouacked in the 
backwoods,—-sailed down the Ganges,—carried 
a message to Mehemet Ali,—crossed the Rocky 
Mountains,—camelled it through the deserts 
of Araby the Blest:—but we must pause, or the 
list of our author's foregone adventures will 
swallow up all our space. Columns like ours 
are not on a scale sufliciently large for such an 
enumeration. That of the Place Vendéme 
might fail before the end of the recital.—We 
notice this piece of self-assertion, not because 
we doubt the facts set forth, but because we see 
no need for its display. In writing the history 
of Hampton Court, it would hardly be desirable 
to go back beyond the Deluge; and in a few 
notes on California, why need the writer give 
his opinion of Cabool and Calcutta? But 
this vice is so deeply imbedded in American 
literature, that we fear our protest will avail 
but little. It is not given to every man to hide 
his lights; and if an author have stood beneath 
the dome of St. Peter’s, or sunned himself on 
the steeple of St. Antoine, it is perhaps asking 
too much of human nature to require that he 
shall not say so. To bear our blushing honours 
well is no easy task; and no one, so far as we are 
aware, has ever accused the slopes of the Alleg- 
hanies of being productive of ‘* modest merit.” 
But, in spite of his running hither and thither, 
his parenthesis within parenthesis, Mr. Revere 
has contrived to produce a pleasant and useful 
book,—and to give a good deal of information 
about California as it stood before the great 
discovery. 





The volume also throws light—incidentally 
and indirectly—on the intentions of the American 


Government before the breaking out of the 
We must infer from the course 

which events were made to take that the powers 

which rule in Washington had resolved to have 
California ‘‘ by hook or by crook,’’—by conquest 
or by purchase. Mr. Revere does not deny this: 
—he contents himself, as most Americans do, 
with looking upon annexation as the “ manifest 
destiny”’ of that rich province. It is now appa- 
rent that had not the Mexican War broken out 
the Texan melo-drama was to have been re- 
enacted at Monterey. Settlers from the “ States” 
had been sent out to sow the seeds of revolution; 
and to be prepared to take the lead in a rising 
when the favourable moment should seem to 
have arrived. This actually occurred. When 
Mr. Revere’s vessel—the Cyane, a fine sloop-of- 
war—arrived at Monterey, the crisis had arrived. 
The Mexican officials were all sent off, and the 
province was in the hands of the “ patriots. 

These men declared California to be an inde 
pendent and sovereign State; and then pro+ 
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ded to consider the question of annexation. 
Don José Castro, a native of the province, was 
made commander-in-chief,—and, probably in 
order to enhance his own value to the Ame- 
nn pretended to advocate the idea of sending 
“ offer of submission to England or France. 
General Vallejo spoke in favour of the union ; 
gud while the matter was thus pending, ( astro 
came to Mr. Revere to ask him if the American 
covernment would give him a brigadier-general s 
commission if he would join their party and 
carry the rival proposition ! whi 
In the midst of these negotiations Capt. 
fremont appeared on the scene—ostensibly on 
q scientific errand—with a formidable corps of 
yen, ‘There is little doubt but that Fremont’s 
nigsion had a political object: on this point the 
reader will do well to compare Mr. Revere’s 
gatements with the notes of Mr. Walpole, who 
yas on the spot about the same time. (‘Four 
Years in the Pacific,’ p. 206, et seg.) Castro 
ordered him to retire. He refused; and the 
(jlifornian soldier, treating him as an invader, 
wllected some Rancheros and Indians and 
marehed to attack him. He was then forced to 
decamp. Mr. Revere puts a bold colouring on 
these events. 
banner “ beneath which common men are trans- 


{yrmed into heroes,’’—and tries to be pleasant on | 


the peril in which Don José placed the crockery 
inthe towns under his command: but he does 
not deny that Fremont had to retire into the 
north towards Oregon. A story is told of the 


(difornian general which reminds us of 
Eumenes. All great men have their foibles, 


Castro's was monte. 
fully into debt by this seductive game, he de- 
dared that he would join the Mexican army and 
dein the foremost rank for the honour of his 
country. His pockets were empty—and nature 
itself does not abhor a vacuum more decidedly 
than the Don. 
he would die. His creditors took the hint—: 
he meant they should; and the agents of a 
trading house with which the general had inti- 
mate relations, told him if he would repair to 
Tepic—out of harm’s way—another loan of a 
thousand would be made to him. 
accepted the offer, and consented to live—for the 
benefit of his creditors ! 

At this time news arrived of the commence- 
mentof the Mexican war. Both in the country 
iself and in the ships in the Bay of San Fran- 
seo all needful preparations had been made 
for this event :—and in concert, as any one who 
rads must see.— 

“It was our good fortune to reach our ship on 
the 14th of June, a day memorable in the ¢ 
(aifornia. On that day, at early dawn, a party of 
Americans detached from a body collected together 











Having got himself fear- | 


inals of 


He blusters about the American | 


oppressed by a military despotism, &e. &c. &c. I 
have now touched a part ot Californian history, con- 
cerning which, although I was on the spot when the 
events took place, I was then entirely in the dark, 
as were all the naval otticers of the United States, at 
that time in the country. The proclamation alluded 
to had not previously been made known even to our 
commander, who, as the highest American officer in 
the country, would certainly have inquired into such 
2 manifest violation of our treaty stipulations with 
Mexico, and if necessary would have adopted retali- 
atory measures. But proclamation or no proclama- 


tion, it is certain that the prisoners taken at Sonoma 
were carried to Captain Fremont’s camp, and it is 
equally a fact that they were imprisoned in Sutter's 
Fort, and guarded in the strictest manner by a party 
of the revolutionists, commanded by Mr. Kerme, one 
[ heard 


also, that 


of Captain Fremont’s followers. 
° with their 


on the first 
prisoners, the l 
sistency, encamped and went to sleep w 
sentinel or in the night 

rounded by a party under the commanc e Ju 
, who crept up stealthily and awoke one 











ruara 


, 
3; that 





de Padilk 
of the prisoners, tell 
of well armed rancheros, who could surprise and slay 








the Americans before they could fly to am 


v, awaited the orders 





that he, Padilla, before proceca 
of General Vallejo, whose 


him to command. The latter being « 





entitled 


rank and standing 
. 





as not to awake the sleepers, immediately replied 
that he should go voluntarily with his guardians, that 


he anticipated a speedy and satisfactory s¢ 
of the whole matter, and ad Padilla 


to his rancho and disperse his band, positively refus 


++] 
t 
vised 


iolence to the guard, as he was 
to 


ing to pt rmit any \ 


certain it would lead disastrous consequences, 


|} and probably involve the rancheros and their fami- 


| 
| 


Mexico wanted heroes :—yes, 





1d 


The hero | 


lies in ruin, without accomplishing any permanent 
good result. This was not told to me by Vallejo, 
but by a person who was present, and it tallies well 


| the bosom of the broad Paci 


incon- | 


ig him that he had a strong force | 


s, but | 


ed upon so 


ticment | 


to return | 


with the account given by the revolutionists them- | 


selves, several of whom informed me that no guard 





was kept by them that night, and that the prisoners | 
might have easily escaped had they felt so inclined. | 


The next day a proclamation was issued by 


| the patriots at Sonoma, setting forth their grievances, 


assuring the peaceable inhabitants of protection, and | 
declaring their intention to establish a republican | 





lag 





ittempt. A 
B ar rampant, With one s ripe 
‘Republic of California’ above the bear, and a single 
star in the Union.” 

After this, there remained nothing but the 


} 


below, and the words, 


form of taking possession by the American 


| commander and hoisting “the banner beneath 


1 or near Sutter's Fort, at New Helvetia on the | 


Scramento, rode into Sonoma, and suddenly pre- 
sated themselves in arms to the astonished eves of the 
(alifornians, as a revolutionary party. After seizing 
teeannon and muskets they found in the barracks, 
rith such other munitions of war as could be found, 
hey captured and carried away as prisoners, Gencral 
1.6, Vallejo, his brother, Captain Salvador Vallejo, 
ueutenant-Colonel Pruden, and several other influ- 
titial persons from whom they feared opposition. 
Agarrison was organized from among the foreigners 
tthe defence of Sonoma, and a messenger sent down 
» our ship to inform her commander that they were 
iams in consequence of a proclamation issued by 
Lastroordering all foreignersto quittheterritory within 
ity days under the penalty of death, declaring their 
ftoperty confiscated, and announcing his intention 
Wenforce his threats to the letter. ‘Che messenger 
luther stated that the insurgents intended never to 
4ydown their arms until they had established the 
ndependence of their adopted country, to which 
‘ey had been invited with promises of lands and a 
‘publican government, but instead of which they 
tad been-prohibited to occupy lands, and had been 
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which common menare transformed into heroes.” 

The mineral wealth of the country had not 
been discovered at the time when Mr. Revere 
red home: but he saw a great deal 
nian life in his tours hither and thither, 
—and we know of no book which more vividly 
reflects all its characteristics. A reason why the 
‘“‘ gold” had never been found by the Spaniards 
is suggested by the circumstance that that race 
had never settled in the Valley of the Sacra- 
mento. ‘The Indians occupied all these valu- 
able districts : 
“taking out papers’ —buying a title—for lands 
lying in the valley. The Yankees were the 
first to dare the rifles of the Indians. The 
indolent natives of the south were not the men 
to take the peril and the profit of such an occu- 





pation :—the following note gives an example of 


| the class of men to dare so dangerous a course.— 





“ We stopped for a night at the hospitable man- 
sion of Mr. Yount. This old man had led an 
adventurous and chequered life, in the course of which 
he had fought under Jackson at New Orleans, and 
in the Seminole war, had been taken prisoner by the 
Indians, and actually bound to the stake. He had 
been a hunter and trapper, and Indian fighter at 
large, in the heart of the continent until his com- 
bative propensities were gratified—and he finally 
found himself one day at the ‘jumping-off place,’ 
and made his first attempt at ocean navigation on 


and few Mexicans ever dreamt of 


vernment, independent of Mexico, or perish in the | 


as also hoisted be aring a Grizzly 








| to this d 


In the unpretend- 
ing skiff of an otter-hunter, often unaccompanied 
save by his trusty rifie, he coasted the shores and 
islands of California, in search of the pelt of his 
valuable prey. While employed one day (in the 
year 1836) in his regular pursuit, he chanced to steer 
his skiff into the navigable creek or estuary of Napa, 
rightly judging it a place of resort for his furry friend. 
The Valley was then inhabited by none but Indians, 
and he made his way up to a beautiful spot, a few 
miles from his boat, which had been selected for a 
rancheria by a tribe called the * Caymus.’ Here he 
sat down to rest, when suddenly there flashed upon 
his mind, like a gleam of light, a long-forgotten pro- 
phesy of an old fortune-teller in his native state. 
He declares that the Sibyl had predicted the spot of 
his future residence in terms exactly answering to 
the description of this valley, including all the acces- 
in, mountain, river and even 
t Indians call the springs. 
n pondered over this prop! , counted 
ns, whi and philoso- 
les of human life—not forget- 
g, however, to examine the valley more carefully. 
next visit to Monterey, he became a citizen 
nia, and 
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the charmed spot indicated by the western witch. 
He then came and it, purchasing cattle with 
his gains in the ‘lower country.’ But the happy 
valley , jealous of white 





hen swarmed with India: 


and tant rhtir ng themselves, so 
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ved intoa Pandemonium by 




















i 
scr hoops. But an old hunter 
apt I ssed his life in the wilderness, 

alternately fraterni and fighting with Sioux, 

Crows, Black-feet, and Camanches, had not come 

t ir to be either frightened or outwitted by the 








ore peaceable, simple and indolent Indian of Cali- 
ia. He quitted his skitf, formed an alliance, 


offensive and defensive, with the rancheria of Cay- 








mus, erected a log-house after the manner of his 
ancestors in the s of Daniel Boone, (who was 
supposed to have settled in the far west), and with 





.—the only fire-arm in the valley— 
not stood and repelled the attacks of rival 
rancherias, but in turn, exterminated the 
unruly, sustained the wavering, and, single-handed, 
illied the whole valley into submission. Many a 
t did he spend 
but once accomplished, 


his faithful rif 






only 


attac 


DL 


weary and anxious and watchful nigh 


ere this result was achieved; 





his sovereignty remained undisputed; the conquered 
became his servants, and the allies of Caymus remain 
ay his laborers and farm-hands.” 

Mr. Yount is a very good specimen of a 
Yankee settler. Sutter’s Fort was the first 
place of shelter afforded to civilized man in this 
great valley. It is not impossible that the 
Spaniards might have dwelt in California for 
three centuries more without ever discovering a 
trace of El Dorado. The following story, which 
is thoroughly Californian, exhibits the dangers 
to which the settlers in thinly-peopled districts 


gre 








tee 
are laid open.— 


‘I am the widowed 


| mother of nine livin dren. 
ion Sepulveda, my son, whom 
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handsome and dashing 





fellows enough, and brave besides, as well as excellent 
va res and skilful rancheros, were reckless gam- 
blers, and thriftless in their management of our 





10, which 


} was the sole dependence of 
They frequently spent ina 
started on their course of dis- 
sipation, all our means for the whole year. We 
relied for support on the hides and tallow produced 
on the rancho, and those were sufficient to have made 
us independent with the least frugality. Ramon, on 
the contrary, who was steady and prudent, would 
remonstrate with his brothers, and beg them to re- 
member that our rancho was much in debt through 
their extravagance and waste, and that the cuereros, 
when they came to the rancho at the time of the 
August matanzas, were pressing for the payment of 
their debts. The elder brothers would often listen 
to these wise counsels, and for a few days, or even 
weeks, be more industrious, and seem anxious to de 
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better. I would fondly imagine that all was going 
on right again at * Los Alizos.” But at length, get- 
ting weary of work, and giving way to their evil pro- 
pensities, they would ride off to the Pueblo, pretending 
that they only wanted to rest for a while and see their 
relations. But very soon they would be enticed away 
and take to drinking and playing at monte, forgetting 
that ‘the best throw at dice is no throw at all,’ and 
tinally come back to me stripped of even their clothes 
and saddles, and much in debt besides. At length 
in consequence of frequent expostulations, my dear 
Ramon, the only support and comfort I had among 
them, began to be regarded as a mean-spirited fellow 
and a sneak, who had not the spunk to go to the 
town and drink and gamble among the ‘ caballeros.’ 
Thus matters went on, until one day after the feast 
of Santa Clara, Juan and Antonio returned from the 
Pueblo. After hanging around sheepishly for a day 
or two, evidently conscious of guilt, and hardly look- 
ing either Ramon or myself in the face, they mounted 
their horses and rode off, as they said, on a visit to 
Santa Barbara, where a ship, with goods, was lving. 
They said they were going to purchase a few pieces 
of ‘ manta,’ (coarse cotton,) for Indian shirts, and to 
propitiate me they took advantage of a wish I had 
expressed a day or two before, to have some of the 
same goods. The very next day after their departure, 
an American came to the rancho and put into our 
hands a ‘libranza,’ (draft or order,) for one hundred 
head of vaquillas, (heifers,) and two horses, one of 
them a noble iren-gray, a favorite of my son Ramon, 
and an animal which he prized above any other 
on the rancho. And why should he not? That 
horse was his familiar friend. He had frequently 
lassoed bears with him single-handed, and used him 
exclusively in any feat among the cattle on the place 
requiring great dexterity. Indeed ‘ El Rey’ knew 
his duty better than many men, good vaqueros too, 
dumb beast though he was. No wonder then that 
Antonio and Juan kept out of the way, for the horse 
was ‘un caballo conocido, (a well-known horse). 
Ramon was in despair at this last, most ungrateful, 
unprincipled blow, dealt by brothers for whom he 
had vainly toiled; and, although he took pains to 
conceal from me his dissatisfaction, I could see very 
plainly how keenly he suffered. The custom of the 
country made it necessary to acknowledge the order, 
signed us it was by my two eldest sons; and Ramon 
gave the necessary orders to our mayor-domo to drive 
the cattle up to the corral to be ironed with the mark 
of a sale (‘ venta’) on the shoulders; and he himself 
mounted El Rey for the last time to see in person 
that his orders were properly executed. Custom, 
sefior, forbade the non-payment of the debt, for all 
our relatives in the country would have scouted us 
for not assisting those of our own blood with the last 
vestige of our means. On the return of my prodigal 
sons, I complained bitterly to them for depriving 
me, a widow and their mother, of my little support, 
at a time when we were in debt already far beyond 
our resources, and I dwelt particularly on the tur- 
pitude of their robbing poor Ramon of his favourite 
horse. They seemed ashamed and penitent for a 
short time; but before many days they openly ex- 
pressed their regret that they had not procured more 
money while they were about it. In fact, they had 
not received for the cattle and horses which they 
sold, more than a third of their value. * * Well: 
Ramon cameto me one day after this last occurrence 
and said ‘ Mother, I have resolved to leave this part 
of the country and go to the north side of the Bay, 
and I am going to the capital to-morrow to get out 
papers for a rancho there. Every one who has been 
there says it is a much finer country than this, and I 
would go anywhere rather than live here any longer, 
exposed to the dissipated and gambling habits of my 
brothers. I have asked Dolores if she will marry 
me and go along with me, and the dear angel has 
made me strong and happy by saying that she will 
accompany me to the world’s end.’ Maria de los 
Dolores, and her sister Anita, were the two beautiful 
daughters of Don Fernando Soto, who owned the next 
rancho of San Nicolas, and was an excellent old man. 
Ramon had loved Dolores for two years and her sister 
Anita was engaged to José Antonio my second son; but 
owing to his scape-grace habits they could not be 
married,and old Don Fernando was trying to break off 
the match altogether. ‘ Ah! sefior, you should have 
seen the beautiful Dolores at this spring-time of her 





life, when she gave her warm heart and willing hand 
to the son of my hopes, and was ready to follow him 
joyfully to the ends of the earth. She was very 
beautiful, too beautiful for this wretched earth. She 
was taller than most women, but lithe and graceful 
as the willow. When she came into a room, the 
grace and cordiality of her salute went directly to 
one’s heart. She was just fifteen, which, with us, 
is a mature age for marriage. In the dance she 
moved like a celestial vision, and ravished all who 
looked upon her. She was not dark, like most of 
our maidens, but her skin, as soft as any satin, was 
almost a pure white, with just enough ofa faint flush 
of the olive mingled with the rose to relieve it from 
any sickly look. You should have seen her hair, so 
long, so thick, so glossy, and so jetty black, and 
hanging around her lovely neck and shoulders, in a 
thousand raven ringlets. Her great almond-shaped 
eyes were as blueas yonder heaven; and the long black 
lashes gave them a strange and more than mortal 
expression, I never saw such lips—so full, so fresh, 
so ripe, so rosy red. And when she smiled, what 
sight could be more beautiful than her white and 
even teeth, more radiant than pearls, every one of 
which appeared to laugh at you! Why should I 
speak of her admirably rounded arms, her exquisite 
feet, her beautiful neck and swelling breast? Her 
dress was always light and careless, but everything 
she put on seemed to borrow beauty. Everybody 
that saw her said she must have lived abroad, because 
her manners were so perfect and easy. The very 
hide-seekers, who have no souls, were awe-struck in 
her presence, and treated her as if she had been a 
superior being. All those 
exquisite outward charms were only baubles and 
dross compared with the soul within, and which 
seemed to shine out in all her personal attractions. 
She had learnt to read and write,and knew more 
than any other maiden I ever saw. But I did not 
think much of that. It was her angelic disposition, 
her heavenly purity, which bound me to her as 
strongly as if she had been my own child. Ah! sefior, 
it breaks my poor heart to think of dear Dolores, as 
she looked when she so freely gave her hand and heart 
to the only man I ever knew that was worthy of her!’ 
After a few convulsive sobs, checked by a strong 
effort, the old lady continued: ‘ The thought of ever 
quitting ‘* The Sycamores,” in which I lived so long 
and quietly with my dear husband and family, had 
never entered my head, and I gave Ramon a positive 
refusal. He went, however, to Monterey, saw the 
governor, and visited the land he intended to occupy, 
with which he was well satisfied. You may see for 
yourself sefior, by looking about you, that he might 
well be satisfied with the land—for it is here. He 
came back to Los Alizos, with everything arranged, 
both for leaving our hitherto pleasant home, and for 
his marriage with his adored Dolores, * * Pues, 
sefior!’ (well, sir!) continued the old lady, wiping 
her eyes, ‘when they rode off, and I saw our sweet 
Dolores mounted on a pretty “ blequita,” which had 
heen broken for her use by her own Ramon; their 
Indian boys and Indian women driving their cabal- 
lada; and my gallant Ramon following them on a 
fine horse, with his lance in hand and its pennon 
fluttering in the breeze, my heart failed within me; 
and when I turned to go in, I felt desolate, forsaken 
and broken-hearted. José Antonio, however, pro- 
mised well, and I endeavoured to console myself in 


And so she was, senor. 


the best way I could for the loss of Ramon. We 
went on in the old course for two years. Ramon 
made us one or two visits during that time. His 


darling wife had become the mother of two children, 
and was in good health; but, owing to family cares, 
she seldom left the rancho. At the end of those 
two years, which had brought nothing but happiness 
to Ramon and his Dolores, some of the rancheros, 
who lived near the settlements, made up a party and 
went into Ramon’s neighbourhood, ostensibly to catch 
horse-thieves, but really to obtain servants by cap- 
turing the Indians. They attacked in the night-time 
a populous rancheria of Gentiles living near Ramon’s 
rancho :—you may have seen the place, sefior, just 
where the Russian River makes a bend, forming a 
deep pool. It is a charming bathing-place, with an 
old “tamascal” near its banks, and is surrounded 
by beautiful forest-trees. The poor, persecuted 
Gentile men fled, after losing several of their number, 
leaving behind their women and children. The in- 
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human marauders and assassins, after selecting ouch 
of these as they wanted for servants, cruelly tortur 
and barbarously murdered some of the women and 
children, who could not be driven off. The Gentiles 
who had fled came back, but not to attack the nu. 
merous and well-armed body which had sacked and 
pillaged their rancheria. But, sir, the very worm 
will turn when he is trodden on, and these 
ignorant Indians, giving way to their outraged feelings, 
took vengeance on the settlers in the neighourhood, 
who had indeed no connexion with the marauders, 
but were sacrificed to the blind fury of the Gentiles 
to atone for the crimes of their guilty compatriots, 
One ranchero, who was Ramon’s next neighbour. 
was found murdered in his bed. But how shall I 
be able to proceed? Alas, sir, the house of my ip. 
offensive, kind-hearted son Ramon, was attacked: his 
wife, the heavenly and angelic Dolores, and her two 
infant children, brutally murdered; and Ramon him. 
self, after performing prodigies of valour, and slayin 
with his lance several of the Indians, escaped by the 
excellence of his horse to Sonoma, dragging at the 
end of his riata an Indian prisoner, whom he had 
lassoed in the fray. General Vallejo was at that time 
Commandante General. He raised a party, and with 
Ramon, visited this scene of terrible disaster. They 
attacked the savages, and wreaked a most awful 
vengeance; but Ramon’s cattle had all been driven 
away, and the bodies of his little family lay buried 
in the blackened ruins of his once happy home, 
Poor, poor Ramon!  Bereft at a single blow 
of wife, children, and property, the unfortunate re. 
turned to the paternal rancho, having lost heart 
to go on with his own,—his old neighbours also 
declaring he should not go back and expose him- 
self to the barbarity of the Gentiles. Affairs 
remained thus until last year, when Ramon, again 
discouraged by the condnet of his elder brothers, 
we resolved to come back to this melancholy but 
lovely spot. My two other sons have left California 
—José Antonio went off to Sonora, with Castro, and 
Juan is now in the field under that little Mexican 
blackguard, Flores. Ramon would not join them, 
but proposed to me to come up here and settle anew, 
which I consented to do, because many of your 
valiant countrymen have settled in this vicinity, and 
the neighbourhood is much safer than it formerly 
was. Next week, Ramon will receive his cattle 
which are coming here from ‘Los Alizos,’ and we 
hope to be comfortably settled by next year, for we 
rancheros require little, as you know, sefior. But my 
poor child is not the blyth and frolicsome young cava- 
lier he was before his sad bereavement. He has grown 
pensive and melancholy, and vainly tries to hide 
from me the grief which consumes him by day and 
night. Sometimes I will steal upon him unawares, 
and my heart sinks when I hear his deep-drawn 
sighs. In the dead of night he will start and call 
upon Dolores in his dreams. I have, sejior, a little 
plan of my own, which I have not yet revealed to 
Ramon. Anita still remains unmarried; and although 
not so beautiful and fascinating as Dolores, she is a 
handsome, frank, and kindhearted girl, and as worthy 
as any mere mortal can be to supply the place of 
her sainted sister. By degrees I shall break this 
project to poor Ramon, and perhaps when you 
pass this way again you may find him a happier 
man.” 

This tale is full of morals for those who have 
timetogatherthem. But ourspaceis exhausted. 
With all its drawbacks, we think we have said 
and quoted enough of this little book to send 
our readers to its pages. It has a pretty good 
chart of the Bay of San Francisco :—but in 
other respects it is wretchedly illustrated. 


poor 





Lectures on Dental Physiology and Surgery. 
By John Tomes. Parker. 
THERE are few subjects that have been inves- 
tigated with more care or greater ability by 
modern observers than the structure of the 
teeth. This has arisen from several causes. 
The zoologist has long employed the teeth as 
one of the best points of structure on which to 
found distinctions between the various groups 
of the higher animals. ‘The reason for their 
being so arises from the necessity of adapting 
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the tooth to the kind of food suited to the 
animal ; whilst the food of the animal seems 
to determine its habits as well as the structure 
of its internal organization :—so that in this 
way the teeth become the index to a number 
of particulars in the economy and structure of 
animals generally. But the teeth are interest- 
ing not to the zoologist only, but to the geolo- 
sistalso; for, as they are possessed of a structure 
that enables them to resist decomposition more 
than any other part of the animal body, it is 
not unfrequently the case that they are the only 
remains of extinct animals which can be found. 
Such, in fine, is the remarkable adaptation of 
the teeth to the whole character of the being 
to which they belong, that a sagacious naturalist 
can at once conceive the structure of the whole 
animal from an examination of these organs 
alone. We believe that at this moment several 
species of extinct animals have been described 
whose only discovered remains are teeth. The 
structure of the teeth and the mode in which 
they are first developed and continue to grow 
have a very interesting relation with other 
tissues. Thus, some teeth are evidently modi- 
fications of the cutaneous integument,—whilst 
others are related to the osseous tissue. Inde- 
pendently of these relations, the peculiar struc- 
ture of the tooth itself, with its coating of enamel, 
its internal body of dentine or ivory, and its bony 
fang, has a special interest for the physiologist 
andanatomist. With all these recommendations, 
it will not be matter of wonder that the study 
of the composition of the teeth should have 
received so much attention. One of the most 
splendid contributions made to natural history 
by our great comparative anatomist, Owen, is 
his ‘Odontography,’—a work on the structure 
of the teeth in the animal kingdom. 

But there is yet another point of view from 
which dental physiology and anatomy have been 
studied. Amongst the ills that ‘flesh is heir 
to,” there is none more painful than toothache. 
Thisfact, quite independently of the patronage of 
Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians, called into 
existence a body of men who devoted themselves 
entirely to dental practice. At first, the village 
blacksmith took this department out of the 
hands of the country apothecary :—but, gra- 
dually, educated medical men, even members 
of the College of Surgeons, have found it worth 
while to practise exclusively this branch of their 
profession. From the time when Prof. Bell 
undertook to practise dental surgery, and pub- 
lished his book on the structure and diseases of 
teeth, up to the present day, there has been a 
gradual improvement in the practice and litera- 
ture of this branch of surgery. Many are the 
treatises of great merit which have been pub- 
lished on the subject ;—but we can recommend 
this work by Mr. Tomes as by far the most 
complete and comprehensive work of the kind 
that we have seen. 

The introductory lectures of this series are 
ccupied by a description of the structure, de- 
velopement, and physiology of the teeth, which 
will be found interesting to all engaged in the 
study of natural history or that of general 
anatomy,—as well on account of the author’s 
original researches as because of the complete 
view which he gives of our present knowledge 
of the subject. The subsequent lectures in 
which the diseased condition of the teeth are 
discussed are written in so clear and intelligible 
a manner that there are few who will not be 
interestedin them. A part of one of the lectures 
is devoted to the discussion of the propriety of 
administering chloroform for operations on 
the teeth. 
although etherization was first introduced as a 
means of alleviating the pain endured in extract- 
ing, yet as that operation is never attended with 


Here we agree with Mr. Tomes, that | 





destroyed life, it is better not to administer this | 
agent at all under such circumstances.—This | 
remark must not be supposed to apply to any | 
of the cases in which experience has proved | 
that operations are less fatal when persons are | 
placed under the influence of chloroform than | 
when that agent is not used. In all such, we | 
hold that a medical man is not even at liberty 
to elect whether he will administer those agents 
or not:—he is morally bound to etherize his 
patients previously to operating. 

In conclusion, we may remark that the value | 
of Mr. Tomes’s book is greatly enhanced by a 
series of well-executed wood engravings. 





Heinrich von Kleist’s Life and Letters, with an | 
Appendix—{ Heinrich von Kleist’s Leben und | 
Briefe, §c.| Edited by Edward von Biilow. 
Berlin, Besser; London, Williams & Nor- | 
gate. 

Ir is somewhat late in the day to attempt to re- 
vive an interest in poor Kleist’s wayward life and 
reckless death. Even those who most deplored 
the sudden eclipse of his fitful light, measured 
the loss rather by expectations of what he might 
have done had he continued to write, than by any 
supposed perfection in his actual performances. 
His comedies were but coldly received during 
his lifetime; nor did the applause bestowed on 
his more important dramas—of which ‘ Katchen 
von Heilbronn’ is now the best remembered— 
at all satisfy the ambition of the author. It 
would, indeed, appear that the indifference of 
the public to his poetical claims was among the 
exciting causes that drove to a desperate con- 
clusion a mind in which the seeds of insanity 
had been scattered from the beginning of his 
career; and that his disgust of life, however it 
may have grown with the sense of his country’s 
degradation under the French, was at first pro- 
voked by this and other personal causes of dis- 
content. ‘Those who now view his remains, 
with the hints given by the present editor of 
the perverse bias and incoherence of his moral 
constitution, will hardly conclude that poetry 
could have gained much by any further deve- 
lopement of which his nature was capable. 

Of his untoward career the main facts have 
been sufficiently known for years: and Herr 
von Biilow’s account of his life in no essential 
point alters the estimate of his disposition and 
literary gifts prefixed by Tieck to his edition of 
Kleist’s works, in 1821. All the details of his 
personal history worth collecting are probably 
to be found in the volume before us; and it will 
hardly be thought desirable to publish more 
hereafter, could more be discovered. The pic- 
ture, altogether, is not an inviting one. We 
now see explained by original records of his 
boyhood and youth, and by these letters of his 
—now first printed—many things in his un- 
steady course which could not be accounted for 
on any theory applicable to a rational mind— 
with every allowance made for the ‘‘ eccen- 
tricities of genius.”” The explanation is plainly 
to the effect that we must no longer think of 
measuring Kleist by any such standard—that, 


positive insanity, was ever pressing him towards 
its verge, and drove him beyond all control on 
any occasion of excitement. 

They have, it seems, a saying in Branden- 
burg, that all the Kleists are born poets—‘‘ Alle 
Kleists Dichter.”—Henry von Kleist, although 
a native of the same province, was of a family 
in nowise related to the earlier poet and 
| soldier of that name,—the brave Ewald von 
' Kleist, who met his death on the field of 
| Kunnersdorf in 1759. ‘The younger and weaker 
Kleist was born —of noble, but poor parents 





| ceived the idea of becoming a poet. 





in fact, there was a congenital flaw in his | 
nature, which, if not amounting to constant or | 





fatal effects, and as chloroform has occasionally | —at Frankfort on the Oder, in 1777; at first 


served in the Royal Prussian Guard, grew 
weary of this, and left the army with the 
design of devoting himself to study: afterwards 
entered the civil service at Berlin, but quitted 
that employment also; and ran off to Paris, —with 
a sister, whom he not unfrequently “ disguised in 
man’s clothes,”’—on the pretext of studying there, 
but in reality, we now find, from a mere crav- 
ing of change, and in aimless discontent with 
his actual position. Returning from France, he 


| passed some time in Switzerland; where, at the 


age of twenty-four, he seems to have first con- 
After 
visits to Weimar, &c., he again returned for a 
short time to office in the Finances at Berlin; 
but his position there—had he been otherwise 
likely to keep it long—was broken up by the 
fall of the Prussian State at Jena: and from 
thenceforth he had no settled pursuit,—for his 
literary career, even, can hardly be called a con- 
tinual one. What he performed in it is so well 
known, that we need not detail its several 
results here. During the supremacy of the 
French in Prussia he was arrested—on what 
suspicion is not yet fully known, although his 
intimacy with the partizans of resistance may 
explain the circumstance,—and was for some 
time a prisoner at Chalons; and it was not until 
after his release, in 1808, and the declaration 
of war by Austria in 1809—when he composed 
the ode ‘ Germania’—that we find him uttering 
any of that patriotic impatience which, after the 
battle of Wagram and the peace of Schénbrunn, 
is supposed to have imbittered his life and 
hastened its voluntary close. We have already 
said that personal discontents and a restless 
craving for something he could himself scarcely 
define had their full share in this catastrophe. 
His circumstances were involved; his small 
patrimony had been expended in aimless jour- 
neyings to and fro, in search of the peace 
or activity which he could not find within 
himself. His early engagement to a young 
lady, a neighbour of his paternal home at 
Frankfort, had been broken off, on a strange 


| proposal—which he sent to his mistress from 


Paris. After he had long been living at a dis- 
tance from her, he imparted to her on a sudden 
a scheme of peasant life in the south of France 
or Switzerland, to which both she and her 
friends naturally objected. Kleist had resolved 
to lay aside his nobility, and commence working 
at a small farm with his own hands; and asked 
his mistress to marry him at once on this ex- 
pectation. This close to what, the biographer 
dryly observes, had hardly been a very ear- 
nest attachment, left, however, a blank in 
Kleist’s vague existence which does not appear 
to have been again filled up,—although he 
was once more engaged to be married, and 
attempted to poison himself when the match 
was broken off; and afterwards entered into 
relations of more or less warmth and duration 
with other women,—amongst others with the 
lady at whose instance it appears the cata- 
strophe both of his and her existence came to 
pass. This last, we are given to understand, 
was a purely spiritual connexion; the a 
being rich in mental attractions, but too much 
afflicted in body by ill health to excite vulgar 
passions. Her name, which the editor need- 
lessly and affectedly hides under the pseudonym 
of “ Henriette,” was Adolphine Vogel; she 
was the wife of a Berlin merchant, of whose 
house Kleist was a constant inmate during the 
latter years of his life. 

The story of the joint suicide is now told as 


| follows. ‘The lady, besides suffering from that 


morbid life-weariness, which was for a while 
epidemic in certain half-developed natures in 


Germany, was a victim also to bodily pain,— 
i 
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which her physicians at length pronounced to | according to his report, it was ushered in with 
be the effect of an incurable disease. At anja levity of manner in both the victims, and 
early period of her intimacy with Kleist—but | preceded by a degree of “‘creature-comforting” 
after this doom had already been made known | and deliberate homeliness which in most eyes 
to her—she first conjured him to promise her | will deprive the miserable transaction of all 
the service of a truly devoted friend, and, | romantic gloss. Yet it may be that, on a second 
then, having gained his ready consent, declared | view, this circumstance will be felt to enhance 
that the service she demanded was that he should | the repulsive character of the scene,—by the 
take her life whenever she might think proper | harsh contrast between the commonplace inci- 
to claim his promise! This was mad enough; | dents that introduced it—the consumption of 
but the result was madder still. Poor Kleist, | ‘ bouillon,’’ and the frequent calls for “ coffee,”’ 
who had long been tampering with the same | followed by an adjournment to the meadow 
forbidden thoughts, made no attempt either | across the water, and orders for “rum,”’ the 
to recall his promise or to turn the lady from | sending back of cups and saucers, &c.,—and 
her purpose ;—and afterwards, when she inti- | the dismal catastrophe which closed these tavern 
mated that the time for its fulfilment was | ceremonies. 
come, at once proceeded to carry it into effect ; The two friends quietly drove out from Berlin 
making it, of course, a point of honour to join | one afternoon—put up at the inn Zum Stim- 
his friend in the fatal act. So the story is now | ming—sent away the hired carriage—supped 
related; as though Kleist’s share in the matter | together comfortably, and passed the night (in 
were mainly an act of necessity enforced by a writing letters, it seems), giving out that they 
hasty promise,—which, if true, in such a case | expected friends from Potsdam on the following 
as this would be nearly as insane as if it had/| day. On the next morning they sent a mes- 
been his own choice. But we may see that | senger with letters to Berlin. One was to Herr 
this way of shaking off a life which sate as un- | Vogel the lady’s husband,—one to a friend 
easily on Kleist as on his friend was a resource | of Kleist’s; and about the time at which they 
by no means strange to his own thoughts. | ascertained these letters might arrive, they 
Nor is it altogether unlikely, indeed, that he | had refreshments carried out to a spot not 
may have first suggested the idea to poor| far from the house— passed some time in 
Adolphine Vogel. In the biography now | cheerfully enjoying them—paid the bill, and 
printed we find frequent reference to violent | sent the servant away. Before the latter had 
ways of solving the confusions and disappoint- | got out of hearing, Kleist took pistols from 
ments which were incessantly fermenting in | a basket at hand; first shot Adolphine Vogel 
Kleist’s mind; and, in 1808, as we have said, | through the heart, and afterwards himself 
he had, in fact, tried to poison himself with | through the head. Both must have perished 
laudanum at Dresden, on the rupture of his | instantly. A few hours afterwards the hus- 
proposed marriage with a rich young lady to| band and another person arrived from Berlin. 
whom he had been introduced by the Korners. | These were the guests whom the strangers had 
With the purpose, therefore, he was already | told the innkeeper to make ready for! “ The 
familiar,—even if the last impulse were given by | husband came into the apartment, threw his 
another. Indeed, had not this been the case, it | hat into one corner, his gloves into the other, 
is impossible to conceive that an overstrained | and was quite inconsolable for the loss of his 
idea of obligation could have induced him to | wife.’’ The climax of this pitiable—farce, we 
fulfil a rash promise in the most reckless man- had almost called it—might be termed com- 
ner; as if to shoot a friend and then destroy | plete if that be true which Herr von Biilow 
himself were an act of courtesy to which, after | says he has heard from the physician who 
once having promised a friendly service, he | conducted the “autopsy” of the suicides—viz. 
was bound by this amicable understanding! | that the examination proved that Adolphine 
Other circumstances complete the display of | had after all been misinformed by her own 
Kleist’s lunacy in this matter. Several months | doctor; and had not, in fact, been afflicted 
before the catastrophe took place, he appears to by any incurable or even serious complaint. 
have imparted his purpose to his intimates with | The two were buried on the field where they 
the most frigid composure; and Herr von Biilow | fell; and the site is now marked by a monu- 
believes that some of them were even invited | ment lately erected by the pious care of the 
to do the same thing, “as he was averse from | present editor. 
performing italone.”’ He collects from aletter One graceful trait connected with this part 
written to La Motte Fouqué (the sentimental | of the tale must not be passed over. Herr von 
romancer), that Kleist, ‘‘among other friends, | Biilow thus closes the account of his pilgrimage 
had endeavoured to persuade Fouqué to take a | to the fatal spot which gentle hands, he found, 
voluntary leave of the world in company with | had preserved from disorder.— 
him ;”’ but we learn without much surprise that I found the two graves artlessly fenced round with 
‘6 Fouqueé, as well as the others,” flatly declined | pine boughs, and covered with green turf; and be- 
the invitation. This, however, was byno means | tween them a vigorous young oak-tree growing up. 
acceptable to Kleist; who thereupon, “ disap- | After inspecting the graves, I paid my visit to the 
pointed in his expectations” of that chosen innkeeper’s daughter, Emilie Holzmann, a young 
friend, ‘‘ withdrew from all further intercourse and handsome girl,—who, blushing as if she had 

° _— been detected in a fault, confessed the good service 
with him. 7 Ra dhad " 

: ‘ z she had rendered to these noble dead;and I thanked 

The act, after these failures in the attempt | her in the name of all the friends of Kleist,—whose 
to perform it with a numerous party, was con- grave I commended to her continued protection. 
summated, with his single companion, on the} As she had up to this time known nothing of the 
20th of November, 1811, near a small inn on} works of the deceased who rested there, 1 sent her 
the way to Potsdam;—and we have for the | afterwards a copy of them. 
first time, by Herr von Biilow’s assistance, a| We love sweet Emilia all the better for this 
curious view of the whole extraordinary scene. | ignorance,— which marks her care for the 
Were it possible to yield to a sense of the ludi- | burial-place of the suicides as the simple emotion 
crous while following the details of a desperate | of pure womanly pity, unalloyed by a thought 
tragi-comedy, one might well be tempted to! of anything beyond their misfortune. So that 
laugh at the strange and quite unsentimental | this dark story even is not without its thread of 
way in which, as it seems, the process was con- | a softer colour ;—and grateful readers will bless 
ducted. We have the account from the inn-| the maiden hand that has blended with it a 
keeper whose house the pair had chosen as the | human interest in which all hearts may sym- 
station from which to make the attempt; and | pathize. 














The letters that follow this biographical sketch 
are not likely to increase Kleist’s reputati 
Many of them, indeed, are mere love-letters + 
his first mistress; and the tone of these as “y 
editor remarks, is far more didactic than Affe. 
tionate. Others, of later date, to male and femal 
friends—the companion of his suicide being one_ 
are merely remarkable for the ferment of spirits 
and mental disorganization which they displa } 
rhey are evidently the product of a mind ic, 
out of all balance,—troubled with discontent im. 
patience, jealousy, impetuous schemes for taking 
“happiness” by storm, and with a never-ending 
morbid self-inspection which it is Wearisome 
to follow. On reading these memorials, we need 
no further clue to the instability of ‘Kleist’. 
course; and may clearly detect the cause of its 
abrupt termination. The sign of mental derange. 
ment is marked on all its stages. We close the 
record with pity for one who scarcely appears 
to have been at any time an accountable being 
regretting that a fine (if not a superior) genius, 
with which nature had certainly endowed him, 
should have been overlaid by a disorganized 
moral structure, through which it could never 
freely play, but only came out at best in sudden 
flames,—its light intercepted by perverse fancies, 
and its fire hurried into mere smoke by ‘the 
gusts of passion. 








A History of the Life of Richard Coeur-de-Lign, 





King of England. By G. P. R. James, Bao, 

Vol. IV. Saunders & Otley. F 
WE called the attention of our readers in Nos, 
738 and 813 to the former volumes of this his- 
tory; and the fourth volume, now before us, 
concludes the work. The progress of ‘Mr, 
James’s narrative, as we remarked on a 
former occasion, has hitherto been very slow: 
—the close of the second volume bringing ws 
only to the time of young Richard's receiving 
knighthood, and even the third but closing 
with the account of his coronation. The 
present volume, therefore, includes all the most 
valuable portion of the work; indeed, all:that 
in a strictly historical sense may be called the 
life of Cceur-de-Lion,—since it comprises the 
whole tale of his prowess in the East, his 
captivity, his return to England, and his mys- 
terious death. It is as the gallant Croise, the 
unmatched leader of the third Crusade, the 
‘* Malek Ric,” whose name for centuries was “a 
name of fear” alike to the wayward Arab child 
and the refractory Arab war-steed, that Gceur- 
de-Lion has dwelt on the popular mind; andit 
is interesting, as illustrative of the frequent 
truth of tradition, to find that a closer reference 
to our contemporary chroniclers, but especially 
to the Oriental historians, fully bears out the 
popular belief:—for the Richard of authentic 
history is as bold, as daring, as conspicuous for 
his deeds of surpassing strength and valouras 
the Richard of romance. 

The third Crusade—with the preparations for 
which this volume commences—was determined 
upon by Plantagenet and Philip Augustus two 
years ere it took place. The death of the former 
and the accession of his son postponed this ex- 
pedition ; and it was not until the Midsummer 
of 1190 that the French and English armies 
met on the plains of Vezelai, and from thence 
proceeded to Marseilles. Here Richard put to 
sea, and coasted along the shores of Italy to 
Messina;—where, ere he arrived, the fleet from 
which he had been separated had come i. 
The details of the appearance of this mighty 
armament, as it swept into the Bay of Messina, 
would, according to Mr. James, occupy t00 
much space to describe,—so he merely gives us 2 
dry estimate of the number of the vessels and 
of their respective crews. But of what use are 
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font thick octavo volumes devoted to a monarch 
hose whole reign numbered scarcely ten 
unless the graphic and characteristic 
jraits and descriptions of the old chroniclers be 
‘ven? What the fleet did, rather than how 
it looked or how it was ordered, is indeed of 
imary importance in modern history ; but in 
this case the appearance of the vessels —of the 
pen-at-arms and the mariners—the account of 
the regulations, too, which kept these rude and 
hardy men to their duty—would all have supplied 
most interesting details, illustrating not only 
the progress of the arts of civilized life but the 
degree of civilization then existing. Indeed, 
the minute description of Vinesauf— of the 
dgromonds, with their triple-spread of sails—the 
gtlleys, with their gilded and painted beaks, 
and decked with pennons and standards—and 
the vessels with their broidered sails, and adorned 
with their rows of shields, has often struck us; 
and we have half felt inclined to believe, with 
him, that “so fine and so gallant a sight the 
le of Messina never before saw, or will 
ever againsee.” The regulations of the fleet were 
also worth giving. The favourite Transatlantic 
punishment of “‘ tarring and feathering,” whe- 
ther invented or not by the Lion-hearted, is first 
mentioned here; and it was decreed to be the 
pevalty for stealing from a comrade. 

Richard was tolerably active at Messina. 
He set up a gallows before his own door in 
terrorem both to Sicilians and Croises; and he 
sent King Tancred a message, which he soon 
found he did not dare to neglect. Eventually 
the monarchs became very good friends. Re- 
iprocating presents, they took leave of each 
me Richard, with his aflianced bride, 
Berengaria, sailed towards Palestine. 
pests ere long ensued. Some of the vessels were 
wrecked on the coast of Cyprus;—and here 
Richard anchored with the remainder of the 
fleet, determined to punish the perfidious 
monarch of the island, who had lured the 
wrecked mariners into the interior, and made 
them prisoners.— 

“That Richard was greatly enraged there can be no 
doubt; but every contemporary declares that the 
message which he sent to Isaac was mild and pacific. 
He besought him, for the love of God and the honour 
ofthe Holy Cross, to set his men at liberty, and to 
restore the arms and goods of which he had plundered 
them. In league with the Mahommedan princes, the 
emperor returned a bold and insolent answer; he not 
oly refused to liberate his prisoners, and to restore 
the property he had taken, but he threatened the 
king with the same fate as those who had preceded him, 
if he ventured to land on the island. The patience 
of Richard now gave way, and commanding his land 
forees to arm, he prepared to make a descent upon 
the coast in the boats of his fleet, while some of the 
gilleys were ordered to force the port, which, as well 
asthe city, had been carefully fortified to resist the 
anticipated attack. Richard himself, with a large 
mumber of archers and crossbow-men, led the first 
division of his flotilla; but the Cypriots were not 
unskilful in the use of the bow, and the whole shore 
was lined with the emperor’s forces, glittering in 
splendid armour, and displaying in their garments 
end banners all the brilliant colours of the East. As 
the boats approached, the flights of arrows are said, 
in the common term, to have darkened the air, 
and so heavily did they fall in the ranks of the cru- 
saders, that Vinesauf admits the hardy warriors of 
Richard were little inclined to land. ‘The English 
galleys, however, had by this time overcome those of 
theenemy, and the king, remarking the hesitation of 

troops, sprang from his barge into the sea, and 
hewed down the first of the enemy that fell by the 
sword. Animated by his example, the knights and 
nobles poured forth from their boats, and after a 
brief struggle, the Cypriot troops gave way in every 
direction. Richard and his army pursued without 
a instant’s delay, and drove the flying squadrons 
through the city,and thence into the open fields beyond. 

tremendous flights of the English and Norman 


Tem-- 





arrows fell thick amongst the crowded fugitives; the 
sword raged in their rear; and Richard in his element 
amidst the strife, caught a stray horse, and springing 
on its back, shouted after the flying Isaac with a laugh: 
‘Come back, my lord emperor, and try your prowess 
with me in single combat.’ The derisive words of 
the English king, however, only served to hasten the 
flight of the Greek; and darkness approaching, 
Richard did not venture to pursue his adversaries into 
the hills, the passes of which were unknown to any 
one in his host. Returning into Limesol, he caused 
his sister and his bride to be brought on shore the 
same evening, and they passed the night, in security 
and rejoicing, in the midst of the monarch’s victorious 
army.” 

The final triumph over Isaac, and the com- 
plete subjugation of Cyprus, with the incident 
of the captive monarch’s chains being of silver, 
read altogether very like a page from a chival- 
rous romance, rather than, as they undoubtedly 
are, authentic history. The story of Richard’s 
doings in the Holy Land is tolerably familiar to 
the reader. 


tered and sank a huge vessel laden with mili- 
tary stores. The fame of Richard had preceded 
him, and his arrival spread dismay among the 
hosts of the Saracens :—‘“‘ for,’ says Boha-eddin, 
“ this king was terrible in strength, and proved 


in valour, and unconquerable in resolution.”’ | 


The personal prowess no less than the warlike 


skill of Richard was displayed at the siege of | 


Acre; when Alberic Clement, marshal of France, 
having been killed in an attempt to scale the 
walls,—and the shower of arrows and the Greek 
fire from the walls rendering all approach 
perilous,— 


“ Tt was reserved for Richard to avenge the death | 


of Alberic Clement; for the repulse of the French 
had hardly taken place, and the King of England 
himself was still in a state of great weakness, when 
he was found present at the spot where his engines 
were erected, directing their aim, and causing others 
to be constructed. 
those vast machines with many stages, which I have 
before mentioned, and which had been pushed very 
near to the walls. To its shelter Richard caused 
himself to be conveyed on silken cushions, and taking 


a cross-bow from one of the archers, he employed | 


himself in discharging it at every Saracen who ap- 
peared upon the walls. It is curious that this weapon, 
from which he afterwards received his death wound, 
was a favourite one of Richard, and that he restored 
it to general use, at least in his own country, after it 
had nearly been abandoned. Seated under his large 
tower, but jyet not completely sheltered from the 
arrows of the foe, Richard continued to annoy the 
enemy for several hours, killing many with his own 
hand. It is particularly noticed that a very fierce 
and powerful Saracen, who ventured to come forth 


upon the walls covered with the arms of Alberic | 


Clement, fell immediately from a bolt out of Richard’s 
cross-bow.” 


Acre at length capitulated; but when the | 


banner of the Croises waved upon its crumbling 
battlements, many soldiers of the Cross, ex- 
hausted with the fatigues and perils of the past 
siege, prepared to return home :—and among 
them Philip Augustus himself, leaving the 
Duke of Burgundy with a small force to carry 
on the war. The gallant capture of Acre was 
sullied by the cruel massacre by Richard and 


the Duke of Burgundy of the Saracen hostages. | 


The strange account of Vinesauf, that on this 
occasion “the gall-bladders of the slain were 
extracted for medical uses,” 
dation, we think, of that line in Hecate’s incan- 


tation— 
Liver of blaspheming Jew. 


Medical appliances and spells were closely allied | 


in the Middle Ages; and the gall of an un- 
believer, whether Jew or Saracen, was probably 
thought to possess as mysterious virtues as that 
of the fish caught by Tobias. 


Even ere he had set foot on its | 
shores, he was called to fight the Paynim; and | 
almost beneath the walls of Acre he encoun- | 


Amongst the rest was one of 


suggests an eluci- | 


| The march of Richard from Acre to Ascalon 
| was marked by many deeds of surpassing prowess ; 
| but his ardent desire to reconquer Jerusalem 
was not to be granted,—and he eventually 
quitted Palestine, leaving little proof behind 
him of his sojourn save his invincible name. 
| Indeed, his last battle, for the relief of Jaffa, 
was singularly chivalrous in all its cireumstances ; 
from the time when the pitiful supplication for 
relief was sent to him, and he exclaimed, 
** Living Lord! I will go, God willing, to do 
| what I can,” until the royal galley was moored 
close under the walls and he sprang before all 
others into the sea: when,— 
“the lion-like courage of the English king, the 
awful renown of his name, and the fiery rapidity 
of his course, produced their usual effect upon the 
j}enemy. Sword in hand, he cleft his way, like a 
thunderbolt, leaving dead and dying on every side. 
‘The Malek Ric! the Malek Ric !’ was screamed 
| by the flying foe, and a whole host fell before a mere 
handful, headed by the great warrior of Christendom. 
The Mussulmans rushed from the shore into the 
town, carrying consternation with them ; the Christians 
in the citadel witnessed the scene, and recovering 
their courage, threw open their gates, and poured 
forth to support their deliverer; the Saracens were 
driven from street to street with terrible slaughter; 
Boha-eddin himself fled to the sultan, to tell the 
tale of Richard's arrival, and the defeat of his troops; 
the panic seized upon Saladin himself; and, as the 
English monarch, judging victory not yet complete, 
issued forth from Jaffa into the plain, to attack, with 
his scanty band, an army of more than a hundred 
, thousand men, the great conqueror of the East fled 

from before his face, and left his camp in the hands 

of the enemy.” 
| The truce concluded between Richard and 
Saladin soon after allowed Richard to return to 
Europe; and anxious to travel as swiftly as pos- 
sible, he determined to proceed incognito, and 
by land. That a complete and unquestionably 
correct account of a journey undertaken under 
these circumstances should, after the lapse of 
six hundred and fifty years, be obtained, can 
scarcely be expected; still, we think Mr. James 
is unduly sceptical when he remarks that the 
tale of this journey homeward “bears every 
appearance of a fiction invented to embellish a 
meagre narrative.”’ Now, the story has always 
seemed to us remarkably coherent; and when 
we remember that it was written by a monk, 
who professes to have received the account from 
‘the chaplain Anselm, who was one of the 
king’s companions,” the truth seems even more 
apparent, since the prevailing faults of monkish 
narratives find no place here. Neither saint nor 
angel—nor even demon—is introduced: no out- 
rageous feats of valour on the part of the great 
warrior of Christendom are recorded; but the 
tale of his successive disappointments and mis- 
fortunes is told, whether true or not, in a very 
| truthful manner. The incident of Richard 
sending so valuable a ring, when in the disguise 
of a merchant he sought safe conduct from the 
chief of Goritz, that suspicion was excited, is 
extremely natural; and so are those of the Nor- 
man knight discovering him, and warning him 
of his danger,—and the fatal mistake of the page, 
when the broidered glove which he carelessly 
carried in his girdle betrayed the rank of his 
master. It is rather curious to find Mr. James, 
while so sceptical as to John de Oxenede’s nar- 
rative, yielding at least a partial credence to 
the far more apocryphal story—pretty enough 
though it be—of the minstrel Blondel’s search 
after his lord, and his recognition of him by his 
song :—a story which rests only on the authority 
of an old French chronicle, or prose romance, 
and which was inserted with similar tales by 
Fauchet in his ‘ Recueil.’ 

The account of proceedings in England 

during Richard’s sojourn in the Holy Land 

| and his subsequent captivity, in the 20th 
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book, are very meagre; and we regret this 
the more, because the feud between Pudsey, 
Bishop of Durham, and Geoffrey, Archbishop 
of York, with Longchamp, the Chancellor, 
which ended with the expulsion of the latter, 


illustrates several points of our early constitu- | 


tional history, and we think affords also some 
illustration of the rise of the popular principle 
of representation. After the 
conduct of the Constable of Dover Castle, who 
seized Geoffrey, Archbishop of York, even at 
the altar,—a place certainly privileged from 


arrest,—and hurried him across the town to the | 


castle,—although Longchamp, ‘“ moved by a 
tardy regret,” as Newborough phrases it, ordered 
his liberation, the Archbishop proceeded to Lon- 
don, and there told the story of the insults which 
he had endured to a people already exasperated 
to the utmost against the Norman prelate who, 
as Bishop Hugh of Coventry states in his 
letter, had “so reduced the Church to ignominy 
and the people to poverty through the misrule 


of himself and his ruffians [ganeones], that | 


neither a girdle remained to the man, a broach 
to the woman, a ring to the noble, nor even a 
gem to the Jew.” 
in the quaint phrase of Newborough, ‘to break 
the horn of this rhinoceros;’’ and in their name 
the Bishop of London wrote to John—* As 


you love the honour of God, and the church, | 


and the lord king, both your king and mine, be 
at the bridge of Loddon, on the Saturday next 
after the feast of St. Michael, because, God 
willing, I will be there, amicably to treat of | 
great and weighty matters concerning the king | 
and the kingdom.” According to Mr. James, 
‘‘ John's troops were gathering fast around him, 
and the prince showed himself determined to 
get rid of the presence of the bishop by some 
means.” Now, although John was doubtless | 
anxious to get rid of Longchamp, still, the first | 
steps were taken by the citizens of London. It 
does not appear tous that Longchamp was sum- 
moned to this conference at the bridge of Lod- 
don, as Mr. James states. That he threw him- | 
self into the Tower, probably intending to defend 

-himself there, is correct; and it seems in con- 

sequence of this that John and his followers 

marched to London. The ensuing contest was, | 
however, very far from being a private squabble, 

as Mr. James seems to view it. According to | 
Benedict Abbas, a contemporary and most 
trustworthy chronicler (p. 698), ‘The Chan- 
cellor came to London, and shut himself up in 
the Tower with his train; and Earl John, and | 
almost all the bishops, earls, and barons of 
England, and their followers, on the third day 
.after the octave of St. Michael, entered London, 
and on the morrow the aforesaid Earl John and 
-the Archbishop of Rouen, and all the bishops, 
and earls and barons, and citizens of London 
with them, met in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, 
and accused the Chancellor of many things, 
chiefly the injuries he did to the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishop of Durham, and Henry 
Ahis son. The associates (that is, the council, ) 
‘of the said Chancellor accused him of many 
things, saying that he did it without their con- 
sent. The Archbishop of Rouen and William 


unjustifiable | 


They therefore determined, | 





| Archbishop of Rouen, as the king had directed. 
| And so it was done for the security of the king- 
| dom. John the earl, brother to the king, the 
Archbishop of Rouen, and all the bishops, earls, 
and barons of the realm, who came thither, 
| granted unto the citizens of London its peculiar 
| franchise (communam suam), and swore that 
| they would maintain it and the dignity of the 
city inviolate as long as the king should please. 
| And the citizens of London, and the bishops, 
earls and barons, swore fidelity to King Richard 

| and to John, Earl of Moreton, his brother, saving 
the faith of the king; and that they would re- 
ceive him as their lord and king, if the king 
| died without offspring. Thus the Chancellor, 
| « wero cancellatus,”’ says the worthy chronicler, 
| actually perpetrating a wretched pun on the 
joyful occasion, ‘‘ was deposed, and he swore 
that he would give up to Earl John the castles 
of England, and immediately he gave up the 
Tower and the castle of Windsor, and certain 

others, but not all.” 

We have given this quotation at length; and 
we may here remark, that Hoveden’s account 
is nearly verbatim, because it emphatically 
proves that whatever was John’s subsequent 
conduct, he rather fell in with the popular will 
on this occasion than coerced it. The meeting 
was evidently a great popular assembly, and to 
the inhabitants of Saxon London must have 
been a gratifying reminiscence of the Witena- 
gemots of the Saxon period. Mr. James is in 
error in his remark, that “the assembly took 
upon itself to perform an act which had hitherto 
been reserved exclusively to the reigning sove- 
reign, and granted a charter to the citizens of 
London.” Now, no charter was granted; the 
inviolability of their ‘‘ communam,” their already 
chartered privileges, was indeed recognized, but 
no extension of these was conceded. The poli- 
tical importance of London is, however, strongly 
brought out in this incident. The great assem- 
bly of “bishops, earls and barons” are evi- 
dently unwilling to proceed in their delibera- 
tions until the co-operation of the London citi- 
zens is obtained; and this seems to have been 
dependent on the express recognition of their 
chartered rights. The agreement that John 
should succeed, if Richard died childless, is an- 
other proof how closely Saxon usage was fol- 
lowed. As may be shown in many an instance 
during the Saxon commonwealth, a younger 
| brother was often chosen as king, to the exclu- 
sion not only of an elder brother's child, but 
even of the monarch’s own children, if by in- 
fancy they were disqualified for what was em- 
phatically the chief functions of royalty—to 
preside in council and to lead to battle. Nor 
did this assembly assume—according to Saxon 
usage—an undue power; for the right of the 
Witena-gemot to determine the question of suc- 
cession to the crown Mr. Kemble has shown in 
his admirable work to have been constantly re- 
cognized. We have gone over this part of our 
subject more at length, since it has been mostly 
overlooked by our historians; although, if taken 
in connexion with the subsequent contests of 
John’s reign, it supplies an important proof that 
the stand which our forefathers then made was 





Mareschal, Earl of Strigul, then first showed 
before the people the sealed letters of the king, 


by which the lord king, when at Messina, | 
directed that if the Chancellor did any unwise | 
thing (stultum quid) which might be to the de- | 


triment of the king or kingdom, the aforesaid 
archbishop should take his place, and William 
Mareschal, Galfrid Fitz-Peter, Hugh Bardolf, 
and William Bruere, should be associated in the 
rule. Therefore it pleased John, brother of the 
king, and all the bishops, and earls and barons, 


and citizens of London, that the Chancellor | 


should be deposed, and his office fulfilled by the 


no sudden and unlooked-for effort, but rather the 
natural result of a return to Saxon usages, arising 
from a growing feeling of independence on the 
part of the people. 

That this willing recognition of John’s claim 
|to the succession awakened in his mind a 
desire for the immediate possession of the king- 
dom, is, we think with Mr. James, very likely ; 
and thus he seems to have been ready to betray 
the interests of his brother to Philip Augustus, 
even before he was aware of that brother’s 
| captivity. The news of Richard's capture was 
| followed by the whole of the Norman duchy 


. 








being overrun by the Victorious troops of Phil 
Augustus,—vwhile John, who was in secret om, 


cert with the French king, endeavoured to Spread 
the report that Richard died in prison, Th 
long delays which took place, and which pi 
chiefly be attributed to the machinations - 
Philip Augustus, must have however familiar} 
the minds of the people with the thoughts of 
Richard’s death and his brother's Succession 
and there seems little doubt, too, we think thet 
John’s mind dwelt so strongly upen it that at 
length it became an overmastering desire, 
Richard returned in the spring of 1194, ang 
was received with unfeigned joy by all his 
subjects. In London his reveption was mos 
eager; proving, we think, that it was from no 
dislike of him or partiality to his brother tha 
they had taken the oath of allegiance to John 
as next heir, but simply from unwillingness to 
receive a mere boy as their king, according to 
the Norman laws of succession, instead of exer- 
cising that proudest right of the Saxon people — 
the choice of their own monarch. The second 
coronation of Richard took place gvon after at 
Winchester; not so much we should think “tp 
wipe away the stain of his recent imprison- 
ment” as to afford an opportunity to his vassals 








of publicly and solemnly renewing their homage, 
The remark that Geoffrey, Archbishop of York, 
was not present, owing “to a ridiculous 
squabble with the primate in regard to a eross,” 
is unworthy a historian. Things are ridi- 
culous or important according to the worth- 
lessness or value of what they represent. Now, 
this “squabble” was with respect to the pro- 
cessional cross which archbishops were always 
accustomed to have borne before them in their 
own province. It thus became the symbol of 
ecclesiastical rule; and no one who remembers 
what that wasin those days, would be surprised 
that the “right of the eross”” was bitterly con- 
tested and sternly maintained. It involved, 
indeed, no less a question than whether York 
or Canterbury should take precedence. 

The stay of Coeur-de-Lion in England was 
very short. Scarcely six weeks elapsed ere he 
set sail for Normandy,—nor did he ever retum 
again. The events of the last years of his life 
so far as regards his wars in France are, we 
really think, very unimportant; they exercised 
not only no abiding influence on England or 
France, but scarcely even a passing influence 
on either. It is far different in respect to the 
state of England during these five years. Many 
events took place here which led to the 
important results obtained in the following 
century. These, however, Mr. James has 
passed over, with the exception of the rising 
under Fitz-Osbert; and his account of this 
—an important portion of our municipal his 
tory—abounds with errors. 
“* Fitz-Osbert was evidently a Norman 


nymic’’ seems to be founded on the mistake that, | 


because in the Norman pleadings he was thus 
called, therefore by that name he was known 
among his followers. Now, the first Lord 
Mayor of London is known by the name of 
Fitz-Ailwyn,—and yet no doubt that he was 
of Saxon race has ever existed: but in other 
documents Fitz-Ailwyn appears irrespectively 
as “ filius Ailwyni” and “ Ailwynsune.” It is 
a curious fact discovered by Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, that Fitz-Osbert had accompani 
Richard to Palestine,—and that his first appear- 
ance after his return was actually as the bringer 
of a charge of treason against his own brother. 
A notice of this man compiled from contem- 
porary authorities would be an interesting addi- 
tion to our municipal, indeed our legal, history. 
It is very probable that John by his emissa 
ries fomented the dissatisfaction which Richard's 
heavy taxation and long absence from Eng 
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were likely to excite, and that the warm feeling 
that welcomed Richard on his return in 1194 
had greatly subsided. Still, we think it un- 
likely that John, although allegiance had been 
$0 willingly sworn to him, was ever a favourite 
yith the people:—but the alternative was 
between a boy who had never set foot in 
England, young Arthur of Brittany, and him. 
The time, however, drew near when he was to 
obtain what for full seven years had been the 
object of his ceaseless intrigues and treasons. 

It affords a striking proof of the “follow my 
jeader” style in which English history has, 
until as but yesterday, been written, that the 
most apocryphal passage in our history—the 
death of Coeur-de-Lion—has been given by one 
writer after another with the same minuteness 
of detail as if it had been an official bulletin. 
Now, if the reader turns to the masterly intro- 
duction to the ‘ Rolls of the King’s Court,’ he 
will be struck with the discrepancies—the irre- 
goncileable discrepancies—which the statements 
of contemporary writers exhibit. That at the 
commencement of 1199 Richard had concluded 
atruce for five years with Philip Augustus, and 
that he might probably return to England, 
seems as much as can be known. That rumoursas 
spring advanced were afloat respecting his death, 
we have the authority of contemporary writers 
to prove; and, viewed in connexion with the 
result, it seems very likely that these were deli- 
berately put forth. According to Hoveden— 
whose account is generally followed, and which 
Mr. James adheres to—Richard, with a com- 
pany of Brabancois under the command of Mer- 
chades—a Flemish mercenary then high in his 
favour—marched into the Limousin, and laid 
siege to the Castle of Chaluz. Hoveden asserts 
the object of this attack to have been the reco- 
very of treasure which had been found there. 


Ralph Coggeshall, also a contemporary, says | 


nothing of the treasure,—but that the war was 
undertaken to punish the Viscount of Limoges, 
for his adhesion to the French King. Gervase 
of Canterbury, who professes to have received 


oa mission to Richard and heard the news 
ohis road, gives the name of the castle, Nantru, 
—a fortress not even in the Limousin, but in 
Angouléme. Rather later writers place the 
scene of his death in Normandy, and at Chateau- 
Gaillard. The name of the bowman who struck 
the fatal blow is varied according to the writers. 
Hoveden gives the name Bertram de Gourdun, 
—Diceto calls him Peter Basil,—and Gervase, 
John Sabraz. Now, such discrepant statements 
do not occur with respect to our other monarchs, 
William the Conqueror died in Normandy,—but 
in the particulars of his death all our chroniclers 
agree. His son Henry also died abroad, and 
% did Richard's father, —but the statements are 
tear and direct. In but one point here do 
the chroniclers‘agree,—and that is, that Richard 
was wounded in the shoulder with a cross-bow. 
This, we have no doubt, is correct ; for the 
body was carried to Frontevraud and there 
sen by many of his friends and nobles. 
Whether that wound even caused the king's 
death is however uncertain; and from the minute 
statement of the before-mentioned Coggeshall, 
itseems probable that the wound, whether in- 
ficted treacherously or in fair fight, would not 
have brought the gallant Lion-heart to his end. 
He says that the king, retiring into his lodging, 
drew out the wood, “but the iron, in length 
More than a hand-breadth, remained. Then, 
the king lying down, a certain surgeon of that 
wicked family of the most impious Merchades 
gashed (sauciavit) in a deep and deadly manner 
the king’s body, nor was he able easily to find 
the iron which was embedded in the fat, nor 
Without great violence to extract it.” Now, 


Vim 








wherefore the allusion to the ‘‘ most impious 
Merchades” unless the chronicler had suspected 
foul play? Plasters and other medicaments 
were applied, but, as might be expected, with 
no success,—and Richard daily grew worse. 
He appears to have been wounded on the 26th 
of March,—and he is said to have died on the 
6th of April. Eleven days, therefore, inter- 
vened; but it does not appear that any of his 
friends or nobles were sent for,—and even after 
his death, although a rumour was circulated in 
London eleven days after (time enough for an 
official notice to have arrived) yet “more than 
three weeks from Richard’s demise elapsed be- 
fore the vacancy of the throne was authoritatively 
acknowledged.” Meanwhile, John was not 
idle. He was in France, and as soon as he was 
informed of his brother's death he retained Mer- 
chades and the other mercenaries by large gifts, 
seized the castles and treasure, and caused him- 
self to be girt with the sword of the duchy of 
Normandy at Rouen on the 25th of April— 
some days before the death of Richard was 
officially made knownin England—(vide ‘ Rolls of 
the King’s Court’). May we not, therefore, with 
the character of John before us, conclude that 
the death of his gallant brother, under what- 
ever circumstances it really took place, was with 
his connivance—perhaps at his actual command? 
We have exceeded our limits,—but Coeur-de- 
Lion has always held high place in the popular 
mind. His reign, too, involves an important 
period of our own history :—for the progress of 
public opinion and popular freedom, so marked 
in the events of the next reign, was certainly 
greatly aided by the contests and struggles of 
this. 
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SICKNESS IN SPRING. 
O Nature ! lately held like princess charmed,— 

(That Sleeping Beauty hid by fairy malice, 

Deep tranced and death-like in enchanted palace, 
Until the appointed time the spell disarmed,)— 
There was not one but many a lover noting 

Thy snowy lids unveil thy violet eyes ; 

But I, who have with thee such sympathies, 

I might not feel thy breath in April floating 

About my forehead and my cheeks and lips !— 
Round my hushed place to me, when thou didst wake, 
I heard thee call, but could not answer make.— 

Thy stirring was like sunrise in eclipse. 

Thy sweetness flattered Death from where I lay :— 
And issuing, on my threshold I found May. 2 
M. R. 





THE PROBABLE CAUSES IN OPERATION TO 
PRODUCE PESTILENTIAL CHOLERA. 
Aug. 28. 
ALTHOUGH it would be idle to assert that anything 
approaching to even a remote acquaintance with the 
causes which are in operation to produce the terrible 
disease that is moving across the earth, spreading 





mourning in its path, has been arrived at,—it does 
appear that the scientific investigations which have 
within a few years been made upon the chemical 
and physical states of the atmosphere are such as 
really indicate the direction in which we may look 
with some hope of finally arriving at a solution of 
this important problem. In the conviction that it is 
only by a widely-extended system of close observa- 
tions that we can come at the truth—and that our 
hope of dealing successfully with the disease depends 
of course on our knowledge of the causes producing 
it,—I seek a small portion of space in the pages of 
the Atheneum to submit my views, and the facts on 
which they are founded, to the consideration of 
scientific observers and medical men. 

If we study the progress of the disease, it becomes 
apparent that, taking its rise in the East, it has pro- 
ceeded with some considerable degree of regularity 
towards the West. There are certain irregular pas- 
sages—jumps both in time and space—which do not 
admit of explanation at present; but the course has 
been sufficiently marked to cause the Cholera in its 
Asiatic form to be regarded as mainly dependent 
upon some atmospheric conditions. In all cities 
which have been visited by the disease, although 
isolated cases have presented themselves in the most 
salubrious parts, yet it has ever been most fatal in 
those localities where the atmosphere has become 
charged with organic matter arising from the accu- 
mulation and decomposition of animal and vegetable 
substances. 

Our experience proves to us that there are no 
more insidious or more rapidly fatal poisons than 
those which organic chemistry has discovered: and 
of many of the most virulent the exact composition 
is yet unknown. Of the numerous chemical changes 
which take place during the passage of decomposing 
organic matter, under constantly varying conditions 
of light, heat, atmospheric pressure, &c., we know 
little. May we not, therefore, infer that malignant 
Cholera is produced by a subtle organic poison 
formed under some peculiar atmospheric laws ?— 
The probability of this being admitted,—-we have to 
examine the prevailing conditions observed in any 
physical phenomena during the reign of the epi- 
demic. 

We have heard that at St. Petersburgh magnets 
lost their power,—and that in Paris electrical 
machines would not give out sparks — during the 
ascendancy of Cholera in those cities. Statements 
of this nature have but little scientific value. 
However, that they have resulted from some remark- 
able phenomena of the kind described is probable; 
since M. Quételet has proved by careful observation 
that the electrical intensity of the atmosphere has 
been during the whole year about one-half of that 
observed in former years,—that it has been regularly 
diminishing since January up to a certain period,— 
and that it has appeared for some time sta- 
tionary. M. Louyet has observed the same ano- 
malous condition by means of his electrical machine 
in the interior of his house. (Bulletin de [ Académie 
Royale des Sciences de Belgique. No. 7. Tome 
XVI.) These results obtained by competent ob- 
servers demand our serious attention. We must 
not, however, satisfy ourselves by referring the 
disease at once to Electrical agency:—but en- 
deavour to discoverin what manner, or through what 
chain of effects, the malignant action is set up in the 
animal economy. 

To Professor Schinbein is due the merit of having 
discovered the existence, in ever variable quantities, 
in the atmosphere of a peculiar agent of a most 
remarkable character, to which he gave the name of 
Ozone: which appears to be—although its com- 
position has not been accurately determined— a 
peculiar volatile compound of oxygen and hydrogen. 
A similar compound—perhaps the same in a liquid 
state—the peroxide of hydrogen or oxygenated 
water, has engaged the attention of 'Thénard, Pélouze, 
Berzelius, and several other eminent chemists. By 
these investigators it has been proved that this sub- 
stance possesses more remarkable oxidizing powers 
than any other compound yet discovered. Its volatile 
state alone must, however, engage attention. Ozone 
is constantly produced in the atmosphere under 
every circumstance which determines either electrical 
or chemical changes; and its amount appears to 
vary in anexact ratio with theelectrical intensity. We 
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may produce it in a room by exciting anordinary elec- 
trical machine,—when it is detected by its very peculiar 
smell, we obtain it during the decomposition of water 
by the voltaic battery in combination with the 
liberated oxygen; and Schonbein has proved that 
ozone is formed in every process of combustion. 

The use of this agent in the atmosphere will, I 
think, be obvious after a very brief consideration of 
the conditions which prevail during the mutations of 
organized bodies. All living animals and vegetables 
are constantly throwing off from their bodies organic 
matter in a condition the most fitted for recom- 
bination with the chemical elements of the air. The 
gaseous exhalations from all dead matter are also 
constantly combined with organic particles in a state 
of extreme division.—(On this subject Dr. Smith’s 
paper on the Air and Water of Towns—British 
Association Report for 1848—may be consulted 
with advantage). Thus, the atmosphere is constantly 
receiving exhalations from the earth’ and its in- 
habitants which, without a provision for their re- 
moval, would speedily become far more injurious 
to all forms of life than carbonic acid:—though to 
that alone we have been in the habit of too com- 
monly attributing atmospheric deterioration. Refer- 
ring to those pestilential exhalations which were re- 
garded as the cause of the jail-fever of his time— 
and to which we may trace Plague, Typhus fever 
and Cholera — Bacon in his ‘Sylva Sylvarum’ says 
truly—“ Out of question such smells consist of man’s 
flesh and sweat putrified :*—and the destructive nature 
of sucha poison is too frequently proved to us by 
the apparently trifling accidents of the dissecting- 
room terminating rapidly in the most fatal results. 

Qzone combines with and changes in the most 
rapid manner all animal matters, except albumen in 
its fresh state. I am therefore disposed to consider 


it as the great natural agent employed to convert all | 


those deleterious exhalations which the air receives 
into innocuous matter. An atmosphere artificially 
charged with ozone immediately deprives the most 
putrid solid or fluid bodies of all disagreeable smell, 
—and sulphuretted hydrogen is instantly decomposed 
by it. In fact, its action upon organic matter is far 
more energetic than that of chlorine:—and indeed 
the bleaching and disinfecting property attributed to 
chlorine appears to be due to the formation ‘of the 
per-oxide of hydrogen by that agent from the water 
present. 

It has been proved that the electrical intensity of 
the atmosphere has during the year been diminished 
in a remarkable manner. As this is the great cause, 
ever active, in producing ozone, we might @ priori 
infer a relatively diminished quantity of this chemical 


agent :—and experiment has proved that during the | 


last three months an appreciable quantity of ozone 
could not be detected by the ordinary methods in the 
air of London. It may be satisfactory to state, that 


its presence is rendered evident by its action upon a | 


mixture of iodide of potassium and white starch :— 
iodine is liberated by the action of ozone, and the 
formation of coloured iodide of starch indicates its 
presence. 

Certain it is, that we have for several months had 
to endure an atmosphere of low electrical intensity, 
deficient in oxone,—an agent which would remove, or 
alter, pestilential miasma. Vegetation has exhibited 
—and is now exhibiting—peculiar abnormal con- 
ditions dependent upon solar influences of which we 
are absolutely ignorant; consequently, the atmosphere 
has been receiving an excess of organic poison from 
the thousand and one sources which the congre- 
gation of masses of men in towns gives rise to,—and 
has remained unchanged to do its work of destruction 
upon humanity. 

In the history of the progress of this pestilence, 
two remarkable instances present themselves to our 
notice. Birmingham and Berlin have remained free 
from the scourge, while all cities and towns around 
them have been visited by it.— Are the metallic 
manufactures of these towns active in producing this 
disinfecting agent, ozone ? 

The question naturally arises:—have we any 
power by which we can restore to the air this prin- 
ciple which it requires? All human means are 
necessarily weak :—and the inflictions of Providence 
must be endured with fortitude. At the same time, 
the powers of reason which are given to man for his 


that we cannot control. Our first study is to remove 
every source of decomposition as rapidly as possible 
from the precincts of our dwellings:—our next to 
watch ourselves, and by preserving an active condi- 
tion of mind and body, fortify the system against the 
malign influences which surround us. Subsidiary to 
these means,—since we know that ozone is formed 
in the process of combustion, and that large fires 
have proved again and again effectual in stopping 
the progress of the plague, &c.,—bonfires, heavy 
discharges of artillery, and the like agents might be 
tried in the worst districts. Lastly,—with all defer- 
rence to the opinions of the medical world, with 
which I have ceased for many years to be connected, 
—I would suggest the propriety of trying oxygenated 
water as a remedial agent in Asiatic Cholera. 

Each time that the cholera has disappeared from 
amongst us, it has been rapidly followed by influenza. 
At the meetingof the British Association at Swansea, 
Dr. Moffatt communicated the remarkable fact— 





that the prevalence of influenza and the spread of 
catarrhal affections were invariably connected with 
an excess of ozone in the atmosphere, and a great 
number of altered test-papers were brought forward 
in proof of his statement. 

The subject demands attentive inquiry :—and since 
it is a question which can be answered only by simul- 
taneous observations over a wide area, I would ven- 
ture to suggest the propriety of its forming a topic 
of investigation for a committee of the British Asso- 
ciation. Iam, &c. Roperr Hunt. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Azpeitia, June 12. 





Some time since TI sent you an account of my pil- | 


grimage to the birthplace and residence of Boccaccio. 
To-day I am going to tell you of my visit to the 
home of a spirit as different and antipathetic to his 
as it is possible perhaps for that of any human 
being to be; one who has filled earth with his 
name certainly no less than the kindly Florentine, 
and whose influence on the world has been—at 
least to the outward eye and to the ordinary observer 
of the course of human affairs—incaleulably greater. 
Near the village of Azpeitia, on the bank of the clear 
and picturesque Urula, among the wooded hills and 
green valleys of Guipuzcoa, in the year 1491] was 
horn Ignacio de Loyola. Being as we were at St. 
Sebastian within a few leagues of such a spot, we 
could not be content to turn our backs upon it. So 
we determined on making a little tour of three or 





four days’ duration through the mountainous sub- 
Pyrenean province of Guipuzcoa, comprising the 
greater part of its bold and deeply indented coast,— 
getting a peep at some of its pretty valleys and trout 
streams,—and especially paying a visit to Loyola. 
Despite predictions of various obstacles in the way 


| of difficult roads and scant comforts, we have accom- 





‘guidance should be exerted to ameliorate the evil 


plished our trip thus far sufficiently prosperously to 
justify me in recommending all who make the 
common excursion from Bayonne to St. Sebastian 
to add thereto a similar supplement: making, how- 
ever, one variation from the route which we followed, 
—an improvement which I will indicate presently. 
In starting from St. Sebastian the first difficulty 
that presented itself was the impossibility of pro- 
curing a side-saddle for my wife. There was nothing 
for it but to ride after the fashion of the women of 
the country,—seated high aloft, that is, on a large 
cushion placed on the top of the baggage, which is 
packed on an enormously high pack-saddle. The 
seat thus arranged is not an uneasy one. The feet 
hang down over the horse’s neck; and as long as the 
lofty throne thus reared maintains its due position, 
there is little possibility of the rider falling from it. 
It is rather nervous work, however, for a beginner; 
especially over paths so steep and rugged as to be 
called by the peasants “ escaleras de piedra’’—stone 


staircases. For my own part, I preferred walking; 
although eight Spanish leagues—some five and 


twenty miles—under a Spanish sun in June and 
over those same “ escaleras’’ is no slight day’s work. 
So, at 4 a.m. we sallied forth from the gates of St. 
Sebastian': our guide Santiago—an old fellow of sixty- 
five, as active as a boy, who told us a good deal of his 
having acted as muleteer to General Evans—leading 
our stout nag by a long cord, and I keeping an eye 
on the towering fabric on his back which swayed I 
thought rather ominously. 


| 


CSepr, | 
——_:_=. 


Our quarters for the first night were to be at Deb, 


—or Deva; for most of the names in which ab 

occur are written either way, and pronounced _ 
sound something between the two. This isa tna 
seaport town on the Bay of Biscay,—not far from the 
boundary line of the two provinces Guipuzcoa ang 
Viseaya. Shortly after leaving the town the « eae 
leras” begin; and pretty nearly the whole day's jour 
ney is a succession of more or less steep climbing y 
and down. The country is pretty, but not deserving 
of any higher term of commendation. 4 


° ° “ Oak, beeeh, 
ilex and chesnut combined give to some of the Valleys 


a character of rich sylvan scenery which in jtg way 
can hardly be surpassed. Old Santiago was eager to 
point out to us that when the Castilles were alj White 
or brown Guipuzcoa was still as green as ever, 
Our route took us through three or four little bill 
towns,—queer isolated habitations, in a state of most 
picturesque dilapidation, made up of the strangest 
medley of beggary and ruin mixed side by side With 
the remains of former magnificence. — Ricketty 
tumble-down houses crammed with human beings 
stood in narrow steep streets, leaning here and there 
against the stalwart stone carcass of some fine man- 
sion of an older day empty of everything saye the 
ivy bushes and the owls,—yet still asserting probably 
its beggared aristocracy by a huge and elaborately 
carved stone scutcheon on its doorless and windoy. 





less fagade. The number of buildings in this cop. 
dition—the admirably solid masonry of the walls 
looking as good as new, yet wholly abandoned and 
gutted—which we have seen in the course of ou 
short Spanish travels, furnishes a striking commen. 
tary on the recent history of Spain. 

At one of these little towns on the coast, and 
therefore somewhat less inaccessible than others, we 
stopped to dine and to rest during the hours of mid- 
day heat. Here our patriotic guide, piqued by our 
observations on the abundance of ruins, insisted on 


| showing me the interior of an inhabited gentleman's 





mansion. Despite my remonstrances against being 
guilty of what appeared to me a piece of impert- 
nence, he would send a message to the lady of the 
house to ask leave to see it. An exceedingly re 
spectable looking butler presently made his appear. 
ance, and revenged himself on our indiscretion, if 
indeed he deemed it such, by most pertinaciously 
insisting on walking me through every room in the 
building,—literally upstairs, downstairs, and in my 
lady’s chamber. The chased chatelaine must, I fear, 
have taken refuge in the cellar, for I did not see-her; 
—oranything else the least remarkable, exceptaglazed 
and framed list of “ Indulgencias particulares” granted 
specially by different Popes to the members of the 
noble family to whom the mansion belonged. This 
was hung up in the little chapel. The most remark- 
able items which I can remember were, that the 
Marquesses of might always eat as much meat 
as they liked when meaner mortals are bound t 
fast,_that the Marchesas might at any time enter 
the convents of St. Clair with four female friends,— 
and that the members of the family might be ab 
solved by their own ordinary confessor from all the 
special sins reserved for episcopal consideration, 
except heresy. 

We reached the little town of Deva, prettily 
situated amid wooded hills at the mouth of a river 
of the same name, tired enough and eager for the 
creature-comforts of bed and board. But grievous 
was the disappointment which awaited us, especially 
as to the first of these requirements. — The im- 
provement on our projet de voyage, which I promised 
to suggest for the benefit of my successors, is, that 
they should avoid the discomforts of a night at Deva, 
by getting to Cestona—our second night's quarters 
—the first night. There is a path across the hills 
by which this might be accomplished without 
lengthening the day’s journey,—and, though Deva 
is pretty, its church a fine one, and its small cloister 
one of the most elegant little bijoux conceivable, I 
has not enough to repay an extra day of fatigue and 
a night of discomfort. But, that the reader may un 
derstand what kind and amount of discomfort 1s to 
be feared in a Spanish village inn, it is needful to 
specify more accurately that the sheets were clean 
and dry, and the room, by sleeping with the window 
open, sufficiently airy. The mattrasses also were 
tolerably clean. The rest of the bed-clothes, how- 
ever, and still more the bedsteads and the close dark 
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poles in which they were stowed away, were dreadful. | 
We contented ourselves, therefore, with mattrasses 
and sheets ;—and having lugged these out into the 
centre of the floor, carefully away from all contact 
with wainscot or walls, we passed the night undis- 
turbed by visitors of any kind. As for the supper, it 
would not have satisfied a patron of Soyer’s or even 
a frequenter of Dolly s:—but I sat down hungry, and 
ose satisfied and undisgusted. In fact, I have not 
met, in my hitherto limited experience of Spanish 
eating, with any of those horrors of which Thad heard so 
puch. The preparations of food are certainly wholly 
nlike any that meet one elsewhere; and it is possible 
thata tolerably Ulyssean acquaintance with the dishes 
and sauces of many cooks may have taught me to be 
more tolerantly omnivorous than the generality of 
py countrymen. But certainly, when I compared 
my experiences of sundry Bloomsbury cruects with 
the flavour of fresh Spanish oil, such even as the 
poor pot-house at Deva aftorded, I could not but 
suppose that many of those who complain so loudly 
of the rancid horrors of the Spanish cuisine have no 
just notion of the meaning of rancidity. The Spanish 
gi] is not so good nor so well made as that of France 
or Italy it is true; but the peculiar taste which those 
who like it not may take perhaps for rancidity is the 
favour of the olive. 

At the same time, it is fair to add, that many per- 
sons have assured me that Navarre and the three 
Basque provinces—Guipuzcoa, Alava, and Viscay: 
—present a fur too favourable specimen of Spain to 
serve as a sample of the entire country. These pri- 
vileged provinces are, it is stated, far more civilized 
than the rest of the Peninsula; and from what I have 
heard and seen of them I should conceive that the 
race inhabiting them is endowed with a much larger 
share of the qualities which constitute the elements 
of civilization. I may state also here, that 1 am much 
persuaded, from ali I was able to gather by talking to 
people of various classes, that these provinces rebelled 
and fought so long and well not so much for love 
of this or that prince or dynasty as for the mainte- 
nance of their own very important privileges,—pri- 
tileges not merely political, as many fancy, but such 
ascome home at once to every man’s own hearth 
and pocket; as, for example, a free trade in salt and 
tobacco, which brings them to the consumer at less 
than a fifth of the cost which the rest of Spain pays 
for them, and immunity from the detested conscrip- 
tion. 

The day following our arrival at Deva was Sunday; 
and we found it absolutely necessary, if we would 
avoid rendering ourselves objects of disagreeable 
attention and animadversion, to go to mass. Our 
old landlord absolutely drummed us out of the house 
at the hour of high mass. The Spanish women all 
sat upon the pavement during the service; and 
almost every one has one or two lighted tapers on 
the floor before her. Most had huge rolls of yellow 
wax taper wound round carved wooden frames about 
the size of a sheet of foolscap paper. Every one who 
had recently lost a relative had also a black cloth, as 
big as a hearth-rug, spread before them, with their 
tapers upon it. Most of them had also a sort of 
pasteboard screen, about a foot high, to protect their 
tapers from the wind. The general effect produced 
by the entire floor of the church occupied with 
dark squatting figures, covered with black veils and 
mantillas, and intermingled with the apparatus de- 
seribed—was something stranger than can well be 
conceived. Having once undertaken the adventure, 
we were of course obliged to go through with it en 
tigle; and my wife accordingly, duly decked with a 
long black veil in lieu of a bonnet, had to squat with 
the other women. My part was easier; as the men 
sit about on benches in the side chapels, &c., and 
em to pay little or no attention to the service 
beyond bending the knee at the moment of the ele- 
vation of the Host. 

In the afternoon we proceeded, travelling as be- 
fore, to the haths of Cestona, through a pretty 
country of wooded hills and green sheltered valleys, 
Within a mile or so of the village of Cestona we 
passed the extremely picturesque forge and foundry 
of Iraeta, situated on the pretty Urula. The civil 
and hospitable gentleman who manages the works 
told us, in very good English, that the metal pro- 
duced was some of the best in the world, but at a 
cost fully 50 per cent. higher than that of English 
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iron. The foremen of the works were all English. 
They told us we were the first countrymen they had 
seen for the last fifteen months. 

The ferruginous baths of Cestona are much fre- 
quented by the Spanish; and there is accommoda- 
tion for about one hundred and forty persons. None 
had yet arrived there when we reached the place; 
but we found everything ready, and the accommoda- 
tions, though simple, perfectly clean, good, and com- 
fortable. The visitors are divided into three classes, 
—for the first of which the charge, everything in- 
cluded, is five francs a day. The whole establish- 
ment is the property of a very rich “ marques” in 
the neighbourhood. And very rich he may well be, 
—for, moderate as is the charge for living, he sells 
his ferruginous hot spring at the enormous price of 
two francs a bath. 

It is an easy morning ride or walk from Cestona 
to Azpeitia, along the sweet banks of the Urula. 
The Convent and Church of San Ignacio—the grand 
objects of our excursion—are situated in the rich 
alluvial vale of Loyola, about a mile or more beyond 
the town. The visitor may bespeak his bed at the 
comfortable parador at Azpeitia as he passes through 
to the convent, and return thither in the cool of the 
evening. From Azpeitia, an interesting little town 
with several Moorish-looking old houses, once highly 
ornamented though now dilapidated — tit-bits in- 
valuable to Proutists—there is a diligence every day 
to Tolosa, a wholly uninteresting town on the great 
Madrid road; and thence to St. Sebastian and 
Bayonne. 

On nearing the convent, the visitor sees only the 
dome and really very fine and grandiose Corinthian 
portico of the church, with its grand flights of steps, 
and on either side the enormous walls of the vast 
monastery,—an immense mass of building already 
partly ruinous. But inside the better preserved por- 
tion of this structure the old family mansion of the 
house of Loyola is contained in its original condition. 
It is of brick, and is said to be of great antiquity. 
The marble walls of the monastery — built, as is the 
church, from the qua ghbouring hill of 
Tzarraitz—were raised around it without touching it; 
| and thus incase it as a ‘ Holy of Holies.’ The interior 
of the church is handsome, and most elaborately and 
unsparingly ornamented with inlaid marble-work and 
carving. ‘The dome, instead of painting, is enriched 
with eight enormous carved escutcheons, with the 
Saint's arms, the royal arms, &c. All this, as well as 
| the endless succession of stalls, cloisters, courts, cor- 
ridors, staircases, throughout the huge monastery 
must be seen,—for the old sacristan who shows the 
abandoned pile will not let you off an atom of it. 
But the real sight of interest, which he knowingly 
keeps to the last, is the room at the top of the old 
house in which Ignacio was born, and in which he 
lay wounded on his return from the siege of Pampe- 
luna. It is a long very low room, now turned into a 
strange but richly adorned chapel,—to be entered 
only with bated breath and every outward mark of 
the extremest reverence. After a profusion of genu- 
flexions and crossings at the threshold, our conductor 
stepped up to the altar, and lighted twocandles on each 
side of a gilt and painted image of the saint. Then, 
he, old Santiago, and two or three others, who had 
taken the opportunity of visiting the shrine, fell on 
their knees and remained silent for some minutes, 
We judged it judicious to do the same. This cere- 
mony performed, we were at liberty to look about 
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us. The ceiling of the room has been profusely 
ornamented with carving, gilding, and painting. The 


huge old beams, which project so far below the low 
ceiling as to leave barely room to pass under them, 
have been incased in richly giltcarved work. But with 
these exceptions, and that of the erection of the altar 
at one end of the room, with the tester of the Saint's 
whilom bed for its canopy, the apartment remains 
unchanged. 

Wearily must have passed the hours of pain in 
that low-browed chamber under the hot roof, as the 
wounded knight lay thinking that breaking limbs 





and cutting throats furnished after all but coarse, 
vulgar and little potent means of ruling men. More 
wearily still must each long mile of the then almost 
trackless way from far Pampeluna in neighbouring 
| Navarre have been traversed, each step a pang, as 
the mangled and helpless man was borne among the 
| greenwood over the hill side, up each precipitous 
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cent and across each stony ford, till he reached his 
native valley; where at least the well-known chamber 
in the tall old ancestral mansion turns its windows to- 
wards the neighbouring ocean, and receives the earliest 
evening breeze of freshness from the bay. But suffer- 
ing is a great teacher, and fever a puissant kindler 
of the brain. ‘Together they did their work on that 
imagination of fire and will of iron—with the result 
which we know. 

The well-nigh total downfall of his order and its 
ill repute have in no wise damped the zealous ardour 
of the Saint’s votaries in his native valley. Either he 
is no prophet,—or he is an exception to the rule that 
no man is a prophet in his own country. His image 
is supposed to be capable of working all sorts of 
wonders. TAX 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue Peace Congress is not fortunate in its choice 
of a platform from which to deliver its new gospel. 
When it met last year, there was much fear in 
Evurope—no actual war. Its texts then lay in the 
volume of past history. The Congress met in 
Brussels—and missed Waterloo! The voice which 
then summoned the nations to a of the 
wickednegs of war would have come with ten-fold 





sense 





force from the mound which overlooks the fatal 
| field beneath whose turf “an empire’s dust” is laid. 
A sort of pic ssque and moral grandeur would 
have been acquired to the new crusade by the fact 
of its starting from this high place of the ancient 
idolatry. But the opportunity of preaching against 
the scourge of all times from the burial-place of the 
victims was, as we have said, missed. The second 
choice of the Peace Congress is yet less fortunate. 
| Now there is war—war of the foulest kind which has 
| heen waged for three quarters of a century. Never 
! have the modern apostles of peace had such texts to 
cite—cases so strong in favour of their doctrines 
furnished to their hands, as the last few months have 
afforded. But the Congress chose to meet in Paris, 
—and of course could not preach up to its texts. 
| Nay, the texts themselves were prescribed. It is not 
| from the pulpit ofa eapital—the only one in Western 
Europe—where free-thought and free-speech are 
chained, that the grand doctrines of moral regenera- 
tion can be boldly proclaimed. The French Minis~ 
ter of the Interior told the missionaries of Peace 
that they might meet and talk for the amusement of 
the Parisians, but that no allusion to present events 
would be allowed! Why, present events are a 
strking part of their great argument. The missiona- 
ries were received on condition that they should 
not deliver their mission. The ambassadors of Peace 
had audience on the terms of suppressing an im- 
portant part of their despatches. They were at 
liberty to come in the name of their cause, if they 
would refrain from stating it. The answer to M. 
Dufaure’s conditions should have been an immediate 
removal of the session across the French frontier. 
London, the Hague, Berlin, Frankfort,—any of the 
great cities of the West—would have supplied an 
arena free from the gag of Paris.—Notwithstanding 
its drawbacks, however, the session wasnot devoid of 
interest. It excited more attention and commanded 
more respect in Paris than might have been expected. 
We speak not of the flatteries of the various minis- 
ters who happened to be in the capital at the time : 
for these appear to have gone to the limits of 
puerility. Was it in contempt or merely in sim- 
plicity of heart, that the Minister of France offered 
to show the wonders of the royal palace of Versailles 
to the Members of the Congress—and even to set the 
fountains playing for their amusement ? Wasthe little 
Jéte got up toatonefor the presence of the gens d’armes 
atthe morning sitting? Were grave men, assembled to 
teach the world great thoughts—to deliver the lesson 
of ages—some of whom had borne their burthen 
across the Atlantic, feeling that the day has come 
when as an intervention to the spread of truth 
“there shall be no more sea’’—were a body of men 
thus accredited, and thus informed, to be diverted 
by toys like these? Then—the glories of Ver- 
sailles are many of them of a kind not to be offered 
to the admiration of a Peace apostle. Did the 
minister intend a sarcasm 2? It must be owned that 
some of the speakers at this Congress laid them- 
selves open to such an administration.—The true 
good that has come of this meeting is in the shape 
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of the increased importance with which the press 
has been induced to regard the Peace question. But 
even this result is not what it might have been had 
the speakers been less haunted by the spectre of the 
Prefect’s agents. ‘The Congress throughout 
wanting in energy—in decision—in apparent convic- 
tion. Speeches were plentiful as blackberries,—in 
English, in French, in American, and in curious 
compounds of all three: but the thorough out- 
speaking to which the Saxons on both sides of the 
Atlantic are accustomed was wanting. The subject 
was treated in every way save that in which it is 
most interesting—that in which it comes home most 
immediately to men of this generation. The French 
are in Rome—the Cossack is in Pesth ; and of 
course any body of men meeting in Paris in the 
name of peace and goodwill to all nations must 
needs be denied the privilege of “making any 
allusion to present political events!” The French 
Ministry, which has gagged its own press, could not 
suffer a body of foreign enthusiasts to set up a 
truth-speaking conclave in the very heart of Paris. 
All this might have been foreseen. The tour de 
grace—which we did not foresee—was the playful- 
ness with which permission to look at the gilded 
salons of Louis Quatorze and the jets of water in 
his garden was offered to the members of the 
Congress in lieu of the freedom to utter the oracles 
within them. The Peace apostles came to Paris on 
a mission to chain the gorged eagles—and the 
keepers adroitly started them on a chase after but- 
terflies ! 
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It was announced when the distribution of prizes 
was made by his Royal Highness Prince Albert at 
the Society of Arts in June last, that the Society 
hoped to be enabled to organize a great national Ex- 
hibition of manufactures in 1851. It is now stated, 
that since that time his Royal Highness, as President 
of the Society, has been actively engaged in devising a 
plan of an Exhibition which shall worthily represent the 
present manufacturing position of this country. “We 
hear,” says a contemporary, “that it is contemplated 
that, for the first time in the annals of similar insti- 
tutions, this exposition shall be not national only, 
but as far as possible universal, embracing the pro- 
ducts, machinery, and manufactures of our own 
country, our colonies, and all nations. It is proposed 
to give large money prizes and medals, which shall 
be awarded by a tribunal so elevated above all the 
interests of competition as to inspire the utmost 
confidence. The whole undertaking is in some way 
to have a national sanction given to it, but the tax- 
ation of the country is not to be called upon to pro- 
vide the funds.” 


A correspondent writes as follows. —* It is not often 
that Parliamentary papers afford much information to 
the public ; and I am therefore always well pleased 
when I find a Blue-Book of the Session containing 
intelligence and matter of an enduring description. 
The appendix tothe Annual Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records has hitherto con- 
tained so many useful printed calendars, &c., of 
names, documents, and other information connected 
with the contents of those not very accessible heaps, 
our public Records,—that I have been accustomed, 
in common with others, to receive the several 
Reports as valuable contributions to our store of 
catalogues. But these useful appendices have just 
been put a stop to;—not by any unwillingness to con- 
tinue them on the part of the Record Commissioners, 
but on a representation from the Comptroller of the 
Stationery Office that they cost a good deal of 
money. I confess should hardly have expected that a 
blow to antiquarian, literary, and genealogic research 
like this should have been given by Mr. M‘Culloch 
—himself a literary man. The saving is small— 
the consequent injury important.” 

Weare not uninterested spectators of the growing 
“power of pence” in these days of developement. 
We have had penny omnibusses—penny steam- 
boats—penny rail way passages—penny pews—penny 
papers, for some time past. Now, we are to have 
penny banks. “Take care of your pennies,” says 
the wise old adage, “the pounds will take care of 
themselves.’”” We confess that we have faith in the 
habit of saving—even in circumstances where it can 
be done only on the smallest scale. We have seen 
avery handsome People’s Temperance Hall built 





out of a penny subscription, with the motto cut in 


stone— 
Wise pennies bought it— 
Who would have thought it! 

The idea of the penny bank originated with a “ canny 
Scot,”—and has been on trial in Greenock for several 
months. It is open every evening for the receipt of 
the smallest sums. Out of a population of 40,000 
persons, not less than 5,000 have made deposits, 
amounting to about 1,100/—an average of nearly 
4s. Gd. each! As will be readily understood, these 
depositors belong to a class which has never aspired to 
the thought of an ordinary Savings Bank, with its 
comparatively speaking high scale of deposits. Con- 
sidertheadvantage of having converted the eighth part 
ofan entire town population to the habit of self-denial 
and frugality—of having given to so many persons a 
stake in the country—a stake not small to them— 
and it will not be possible to look upon the result as 
otherwise than important. We believe the system 
to have been already introduced into several towns 
of the North of England. Why does not London 
follow the example? Such a mode of helping the 
working classes is worth a thousand of those charities 
which do not contemplate the fostering of habits of 
self-help as their end and aim. How many moral- 
ities of the utmost value to the well-being of a com- 
munity grow up from the seed of economic fore- 
thought sown in the breast of a people! 





The people of the Potteries are bestirring them- 
selvesabout a public pleasure-ground, which they have 
found out at length that they stand in need of. We 
look on all such movements with interest :—yet can- 
not say that we have been greatly edified by the spirit 
in which this one has been promoted by the oracles 
of Stoke. The chief bailiff of the town, who pre- 
sided on the occasion, stated, as one of his strong 
reasons for advocating the purchase of a piece of 
ground with this view, that if the object sought for 
were attained a stop would be put to the mania for 
cheap railway trips which now lead the people to 
spend their money away from home! The whole 
association of licensed victuallers could hardly have 
hit upon a happier thought. The Mayor of Stoke 
certainly does not understand the genius of the 
“People’s Park” movement. Another worthy 
congratulated Stoke upon being the first town to 
move in such a matter as parks for the people! 
They are busy men at the Potteries. The town 


of Stoke can see nothing apparently beyond 
its own great figure. The doings at Glasgow, 


Leeds, Manchester, Birkenhead, and many other 


places, are unknown at Stoke. The restoration 
of the Dryads was conceived at the Potteries — 
where it is well known that pastoral traditions have 
been immemorially preserved by means of tea-cups. 
No doubt, however, there are behind this movement 
wiser heads than those whose wisdom we have quoted 
—and at any rate there are involved in it the health 
and enjoyment and moral good of the toiling man. 
So, since a doubt was expressed on the point raised, 
we may say that we believe Government has the 
power to make grants in aid of such projects as the 
one before us,.where it sees it fit and politic to do 
80. 

The turn which affairs have taken in relation to 
the Blackburn Grammar School and its unconform- 
ing head master, strongly confirms the policy of 
following the advice which we have given on all 
occasions when the interests of any of the old educa- 
tional foundations of the country have been in ques- 
tion. Formerly there were eighty boys on this 
Blackburn foundation, instructed by three masters, 
besides the head master; of late there have been only 
two pupils—and those the sons of the head master— 
and no teachers at all. These are the facts,—which 
we have before referred to. The local papers brought 
the abuse to light,—and a committee was appointed 
to investigate the case. This committee, we believe, 
communicated with the reverend holder of the trust 
complained of, with a view to a friendly arrange- 
ment; but being met in a spirit of uncompromising 
hostility, they took counsel’s opinion as to whether 
the governors had power to remove him from his 
office. This appearing doubtful—and as the ex- 
penses of obtaining a legal Cecision would have been 
great—the committee reported their opinion to a 
meeting of governors; who, thereupon, resolved to 


. < : : : f 
appoint a second master to teach grammar, writing | proceedings such as is applied to all other classes 0 
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and arithmetic,—to retain funds for this Purpose. 
and to defend the issues should Mr, Bennet think 
proper to appeal to the law. So stands the Matter 
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at present—thus much local agitation has achieved the “igh 
But this result is very far from being satisfactory ah the pas 
What is one master where there should be—and Were yesent - 
until recently—three? Suppose the additional a. fp the i 
sistance shall enable the school to take in thirty ee dead 
scholars:—there were formerly eighty! These local » the days 
efforts have been useful in exposing the abnge in pongs of p 
clearing the way—and we shall be glad to see the —_ 


example of Blackburn followed extensively and g 
once. But a more powerful intervention is need 

to complete the work. There are 2,400 of these ep, 
dowments in various parts of the country ; and Par. 
liament must sooner or later step in with a gener 
measure for their regulation. The amount of income 
derived from these endowments is not accurately 
known: but it must be large,—and if properly ad. 
ministered would goa long way towards supplyj 

that education which is now so much required. Cay 
none of the advocates of National Education in the 
House get up an interest in this important branch of 
the question? If we are not misinformed, one of the 
county members for Lancashire has a motion in hand 
for next session on the Universities :—what should 
prevent the grammar schools from being included jy 
the same inquiry? Ifa number of other towns 
should feel inclined at once to follow the example set 
by Blackburn, Bedford, and Manchester—that is, to 
moot the question at home, to ferret out all informa. 
tion which can be obtained and make it public. 
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Government itself would soon be constrained to take ME 
the initiative in case no voluntary champion can be Se 
found to urge it on. Botan 


We mentioned last week, for the information of 
any whom, if true, it might concern, a communica 
tion which had been made to us respecting a destruc 
tive method adopted for cleaning the public records 
kept at the Chapter House, Westminster, — but 
stated that the communication was anonymous, We 
have now received a letter from Mr. Joseph Burt, 
dating from the Chapter House, in which he gives 
his official confirmation to the facts,—but seems to 
think the process a wholesome one. “It is wel 
known,” says he, “though evidently not to your cor- 
respondent, that the Chapter House contains an 
immense number of documents which have never 
been removed or examined since they were fimt 
packed in the building, perhaps two hundred yeas 
ago. On performing the operations which have only 
very lately been commenced upon these documents 
for the purpose of rendering them accessible to the 
public, it is found that very many are much decayed, 
and apparently were so on their first deposit in the 
office. Of these every care is taken, but it 1s quite 
impossible to prevent some particles of this decayed 
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matter getting mixed with the documents which are Mj aj) for 
sound.” “ I can assure you,” however says Mr. Burtt, through 
“that no injury whatever is done to the public Big) fre 
records by the manner in which they are cleaned at wevere”; 
the Chapter House.” Now, on Mr. Burtt’s own Bi gvs the 
showing, we think our former correspondent's logic Bi te trac 
is better than his. Mr. Burtt says that “ the mp. 
fragments seen by our informant are not caused bY Bh rosive ; 
the operations performed: and this, to a certan ibjects | 
extent, is begging the question,—because we think it partial r 
is scarcely possible to subject a set of decayed and Band he 
crumbling papers to a process more likely than the ibjects 
one in question to cause an addition to the previous B ig dis 
fragments. As our informant is now generally authen- howevel 
ticated, perhaps we may venture on his particulars: Bi ual fin 
and he says that on the occasion of his second visit, peep fr 
“the pieces were so numerous, that they collected wit me 
most of them—but not all—and crammed them into compre 
a separate basket.” Our informant picked UP BF constan 
several pieces himself, after the executioners had WF vill fre 
done their work.—Mr. Burtt is verbally critical— fi ame 
and objects to the word “ dashing” as describing the f deman, 
action of these parties. Since Mr. Burtt admits the f gone 
facts, we will not quarrel with him for a phrase. He fields a 
may have his choice of any word—such as beating, ff ting ; 
striking, knocking, &c.—in the whole vocabulary § ommi 
that shall express a process equal to the effect pt Bf sane 
duced. Mr. Burtt, like Mr. Black, is angry:—2% & trfles 
really these Keepers of the National Records see™ | mount 
to fancy they enjoy some prescription which giv@ & shinin 
them the right to resist any inquisition into theit B reveal, 
m dis 
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the journey 2? From the moment of this change all | 
stands out plain and clear. No more seemingly 
objectless wandering from angle to angle—no more 
waste of thought on variable symptoms revealing 
random or inaccurate ideas of the nature of the 


ic servants. Has the keeping of these old 
‘pds thrown dust into their eyes till they cannot 
the Tights about them ? Has their consorting 
s the past made them overlook the spirit of the 


| 
} 





ent times? The doctrine of irresponsibility is, 
a the contents of the documents which they | country. One glance forward tells more of the great 
« as an historical record. These | conditions of the landscape than a hundred back. 


ard, dead, save i 
‘the days when the Press will look in upon the ,] 


But in the traveller’s exultation at what may ¢ 






















Hight and Shade, from Noonday to Midnizht.—N.B. 
erand Machine Organ, by Gray and Davison, will perform in 
» Pictures. Open from Ten till Six. 


NOW OP 
k, at the Egyptian Ha 
PANORAMA of the NII 
s Works of Antiquity rn remaiving on its banks, 
n CAIRO, the capital of EGYPT, and the Second Cataract 
NUBIA. Painted by Henry Warren, Jam yr, and 
jah Bonomi, from Studies by the latter, made d i- 
ce of man. in Egypt.—Stalls. ° 2: 


| expanse spread out beneath his gaze? What could 
the broad blue lines of the horizon be to his mind 
but vapour, if his wanderings on the lower grounds 
of intimate acquaintance with tangibilities had not 
invested them with a human interest, and taught 
him that they were but innumerable aggregations of 

! countless objects of grace and beauty bestowed for 
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aptitude to pain or to pleasure ? 














yOYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — First Series of 
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ing the most interesting points connected with the s t, Pp : : 
faly st Half-past Four, and every Evening at a Quarter to Ten attention, he will see that our fabled traveller may 
gk —LECTURES on CHEMISTRY. by Mr. J. M. Ashley, | stand as an image of the majority of Art-students 
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of to-day,—and indeed of almost alltime. Some, it 
is true, never wander. Born either in the low grounds 
of Materialism, or in the loftier realms of Ideality, 
they take up for life the cross entailed by the cir- 
cumstances of their natal position. But to the majo- 
rity the “ Battle of Life” isa stern reality,—anything 
but a “dream and a forgetting.” It is a casting of 
the skin.—a struggle to realize imagination and to 
imagine realities. As to the travellers at starting.— 
the field of their vision is at first contracted. Petty 
details are presented to them as universals,—indivi- 
duals as generalities—monotony or endless fluctua- 
tion as definite laws of Nature: and it is only when 
by the foree of long and patient study and perse- 
verance they have reached more elevated ground, 
that they are able to classify their impressions and 
evolve from them theories of future progress. But | 
it is to be remembered that nations, as multiples of | 
men, have a life like that of individuals :—and that 
in every possible department of their existence they 
exhibit mutabilities of condition as erratic as those 
of their single prototype. Literature has since the 
invention of printing become the absolute record of | 
this vitality :—and through it we may trace the great 
pulsations of the mighty heart. In illustrating the 
artistic growth of England as developed through 
her Art-literature, we cannot do better than summon 
to our aid the analogy which we have sketched as 
shadowing forth the ordinary life of the individual 
artist. 

When we commenced a systematic assertion of 
independent existence in Architecture, we started on 
a long and toilsome journey. The iteration of the 
cold dogmatic rules of Vitruvius and Palladio, through 
the writings of Kent, Ware, Lord Burlington and 
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FINE ARTS 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture. By John Ruskin, 
Eq. With Illustrations drawn and etched by 
the Author. Smith, Elder & Co. 
Jrit be not carrying the reader's fancy back to too 
ally a condition of civilization, let us request him 
imagine himself journeying up hill on the outside 
ifafour-horse coach for the space of some two or 
tree hours. During the whole of that time he 
yildoubtless observe from one moment to another 
haps of stone by the road-side, picturesque trees 
ad hedgerows, distant hills, teeming fields and 
fourishing farm-houses :—and will make involuntary 
utes in his memory of the character of each specific 
object. As (still pursuing his upward journey) he 
quts the open country and enters on forest scenery, 
tewill find his first impressions ¢iminishing in clear- 
uss and a fresh succession of objects occupying the 
freground. New interests will arise :—and in pro- 
prtion to their intensity will supervene his oblivion 
all foregone conclusions, Thus he will travel on 
trough a series of dissolving views—changing in 
itful frequency from “ grave to gay, from lively to 
evere”; and in all his endeavours to “ catch ere she 
fies the Cynthia of the minute” he will flutter on 


“Camden” Gothic. From time to time, as breaks 


| in these walls have occurred, we have perceived that 


we have been really sensibly rising,—though their 
influence shut out all the noble peeps that might 
otherwise ere this have gladdened our eyes. The 
hattering-ram of public opinion has, however, so much 
knocked them out of the way as to let us now appre- 
ciate pretty fairly—both by looking back at the road 
we have ascended and by looking forward—that por- 
tion of our journey which remains to be accomplished. 

To drop the language, though to continue the 
sense, of our analogy :—of books of “ examples,” 
“ specimens,” “ models,” “details,” &c. we have 
had a surfeit. The veriest tyro in Architecture 
has now within his reach more technical infor- 
mation and what is called precedent than any of the 
greatest masters of the middle ages ever possessed : 
—and yet our national architecture is per se nearly 
nothing. A great stride forward has been made—in 
spite of Mr. Ruskin‘’s sneer upon the subject—in 
Railway Architecture. The inherent principles of 
style necessarily evolved in the employment of large 
masses of excellent material in good common-sense 
design have served in a great measure to bend the 
direction of men’s minds towardsa recognition of the 
palpable difticulties that attend the production of 
any grand natural building, the plan and details of 
which are required, in subservience to popular pre- 
judice and popular ignorance, to be conceived in a 
key of implicit obedience to a certain style (as it is 
called), —touching the merits or demerits of which 
one-half of the world stoutly deny what the other 
half affirm. The mass of evidence in court on the 
subject of the relative peculiarities and details of 
these “styles” has now accumulated to so great an 
extent as of itself to demand analysis and arrange- 
ment. From year to year, writers on Art appear to 
feel this. Histories with critical comments are now 
coming forward :—and we venture to predict that 
not many months will pass away without a general 
admission of the fact, that the establishment in the 
public mind of just principles of purely objective 
design is of more importance than any collection of 
precedent that can be scraped together by the most 
industrious tourist or the most indefatigable “Church 
schemer.” 

Our readers may perhaps wonder that we have 
not yet directly criticized Mr. Ruskin’s work :—the 
fact is, we have been doing so from our first line. It 
is a book of the moment; almost the sole merit of 
which consists in its general idea of endeavouring to 
supply a want the true character of which can be 
estimated only after an exact apprehension of the 
present condition of the study which it seeks to 
illuminate. It professes to enunciate the immutable 
laws dependent on human and divine attributes, and 
their analogy with the exponent form of monumental 
Art: —and of a truth, it must be confessed that the 
performance has by no means equalled the pro- 
fession. 

Clever and brilliant the Author of the ‘Modern 
Painters’ must be:—but his “lamps” shine most 





others, was but the expression of cold observation on 
a very limited range of foreground objects :—further 
on, asomewhat enlarged view ef the same subject was 
caught at a turning of the road by Sir W, Chambers: 
—as his crotchets were passed by and temporarily 
lost sight of, the eccentricities of the Adam’s, Majors, 
and others supervened :—then came, upsetting every 
thing else, the card-board antiquarianism of Walpole, 
the Gothic of Batty and Langley, and the more 
| correct and minute though not less prejudiced studies 
| of old John Carter. All these were lost sight of for 
|awhile in the absorbing popularity of Stuart and 
| Revett, the Dilettanti Society, and Mr. Wilkins. A 
constantly—the great features of the country passed | little time,and attention was wasted on the possibility 
vil frequently return—the same mountains, the | of making anything out of Egyptian monuments :— 
ame forest track, the same winding river, will | and in the incorrect work of Murphy, and subse- 
demand and obtain admiration :—and the heaps of | quently in the beautiful one of Owen Jones, Moorish 
fone, picturesque trees and hedgerows, teeming | architecture has been daguerreotyped. During all 
felds and farmsteads, will sink into the just propor- | these fluctuations of necessarily one-sided and con- 
tons of their scale of abstract interest. Let the 
Summit of the hill be gained—and how the land- 
“ape opens! What eye or mind can dwell on the 
trifles by the wayside when hills, valleys, plains, 
Rountains are stretching far beneath,_when the 
shining line of the future course to be pursued is 
tevealed stealing from point to point until either lost 
2 distance or arriving at the great ultimatum of 


he traces of an ignis fatuus constantly eluding his 
msp. From time to time as he mounts each suc- 
wsive acclivity, he will get a peep back upon the 
tects he has passed; and while he indulges in this 
pattial retrospect, his old impressions will revive— 
ad he will learn the forms assumed by positive 
tbjects under varying circumstances of atmosphere 
ad distance. These partial generalizations will, 
towever, lose their interest and “ pale their ineffec- 
nal fires” before the paramount attraction of the 
yep from the next corner of the road onward. But 
#it mounts higher and higher, these more lofty and 
comprehensive views will intrude themselves more 


peep a hundred yards beyond the hedges on each 
side of the road. In the publication of Mr. Hope’s 
admirable essay some indication of general know- 
ledge and attempted utilitarian classification was 
evidenced. The road closed in again as the writings 
of Rickman and John Britton consumed public atten- 
tion,—until it ran at last between the dead walls of 
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tracted views, scarcely an effort has been made to | 


brightly when they illuminate any other subject 
| than Architecture. On Nature and her laws—Man 
| and his affections, his responsibilities and his short- 
comings—Mr. Ruskin is uniformly luminous :—but 
on points of architecture his prejudices are so strong, 
his affinities so wire-drawn, his antipathies so unsup- 
ported by even common sense, that we have stared 
equally at the conclusions at which he has in many 
cases arrived and at the extraordinary mental pro- 
| cesses by which he appears to have reached them. 








Let us take, as an instance of the author's fervid 
ability when writing on general matters, the following 
passage.— 

*“* We are too much in the habit of looking at falsehood 

in its darkest associations, and through the colour of its 
worst purposes. That indignation which we profess to feel 
| at deceit absolute, is indeed only at deceit malicious. We 
| resent calumny, hypocrisy, and treachery, because they 
| harm us, not because they are untrue. Take the detraction 
| and the mischief from the untruth, and we are little offended 
by it: turn it into praise, and we may be pleased with it. 
| And yet it is not calumny nor treachery that does the 
| largest sum of mischief in the world; they are continually 

crushed, and are felt only in being conquered. But it is 
| the glistening and softly spoken lie; the amiable fallacy ; 
| the patriotic lie of the historian, the provident lie of the 

politician, the zealous lie of the partizan, the merciful lie 
| of the fricnd, and the careless lie of each man to himself, 
| that cast that black mystery over humanity, through which 
any man who pierces we thank as we would thank one who 
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dug.a well in a desert ; happy in that the thirst for truth 
still remains with us, even when we have wilfully left the 
fountains of it.” 
Now, let us contrast the above with such a piece 
of nonsense as the following little architectural bit.— 
“* The relative majesty of buildings depends more on the 
weight and vigour of their masses, than on any other attri- 


| 
| 
| 





| 


bute of their design ; mass of everything, of bulk, of light, | 
of darkness, of colour, not mere sum of any of these, but | 
breadth of them; not broken light, nor scattered darkness, | 


nor divided weight, but solid stone, broad sunshine, starless 
shade. Time would fail me altogether, if I attempted to 
follow out the range of the principle ; there is not a feature, 
however apparently trifling, to which it cannot give power, 
The wooden fillings of belfry lights, necessary to protect their 


interiors from rain, are in England usually divided into a | 


number of neatly executed cross-bars, like those of Venetian 
blinds, which, of course, become as conspicuous in their 
sharpness as they are uninteresting in their precise carpen- 
try, multiplying, moreover, the horizontal lines which 
directly contradict those of the architecture. Abroad, such 
necessities are met by three or four downright penthouse 
roofs, reaching each from within the window to the outside 
shafts of its mouldings ; instead of the horrible row of ruled 





lines, the space is thus divided into four or five grand masses | 


of shadow, with grey slopes of roof above, bent or yielding 


into all kinds of delicious swells and curves, and covered with | 


warm tones of moss and lichen. Very often 
more delightful than the stone-work itself, and ail because 
it is broad, dark, and simple. It matte 
how common, the means are, that get weight and shadow— 
sloping roof, jutting porch, projecting balcony, hoilow nich 
massy gargoyle, frowning parapet ; get but gloom and siz 
plicity, and all good things will follow in their place and 
time; do but design with the owl’s eyes first, and you will 
gain the falcon’s afterwards.” 

















the thing is | 


not how clumsy, | 


—or with the following piece of dogmatic hetero- | 


doxy on colour. — 

** The first broad conclusion we shall deduce from observ- 
ance of natural colour insuch cases will be, that it never fol- 
lows form, but is arranged on an entirely separate system. 
What mysterious connection there may be between the shape 
of the spots on an animal's skin and its anatomical system, I 
do not know, nor even if such a connection has in anywise 





been traced: but to the eye the systems are entirely sepa- | 


rate, and in many cases that of colour is accidentally va- 
riable. The stripes of a zebra do not follow the lines of its 
body or limbs, still less the spots of a leopard. In 


the | 


plumage of birds, each feather bears a part of the pattern | 


which is arbitrarily carried over its body, having indeed cer- 
tain graceful harmonies with the form, dimini s or en- 
larging in directions which sometimes follow, but also not 
unfrequently oppose, the directions of its muscular lines. 
Whatever harmonies there may be, are distinctly like those 
of two separate musical parts, coinciding here and there 
only—never discordant, but essentially different. I hold 
this, then, for the first great principle of architectural 
colour. Let it be visibly independent of form. Never paint 
a column with vertical lines, but always cross it. Never 
give separate mouldings separate colours (I know this is 
heresy, but I never shrink from any conclusions, however 
contrary to human authority, to which Iam led by observ- 
ance of natural principles) ; 
do not paint the leaves or figures (I cannot help the Elgin 
frieze) of one colour and their ground of another, but vary 
both the ground and the figures with the same harmony. 
Notice how Nature does it in a variegated fiower ; not one 
leaf red and another white, but a point of red and a zone of 
white, or whatever it may be, to each. In certain places you 
may run your two systems closer, and here and there let them 
be parallel for a note or two, but see that the colours and 











nd in sculptured ornaments | 


the forms coincide only as two orders of mouldings do; | 


thesame for an instant, but each holding its own course. 
So single members may sometimes have single colours : 
a bird’s head is sometimes of one colour and its shoulders 
another, you may make your capital one colour and your 
shaft another ; but in general the best place for colour is 
on broad surfaces, not on the points of interest in form. An 
animal is mottled on its breast and back, rarely on its paws 
or about its eyes; so put your variegation bodily on the fiat 
wall and broad shaft, but be shy of it in the capits 
moulding; in all cases it is a safe rule to simplify colour 
when form is rich, and vice versa ; and I think it would be 
well in general to carve all capitals and graceful ornaments 
in white marble, and so leave them.” 











As some of our friends were for months guessing 
as to the probable nature of Mr. Ruskin’s lamps 
—wondering whether they would turn out to be 
seven great architects, seven great buildings, seven 
great styles, seven great periods, or seven great prin- 
ciples—we may satisfy those of them who have not 
now made the discovery for themselves by endeavour- 
ing to follow out the skeleton of his argument. For 
a time, we thought this scarcely worth our while :— 
but we may do as good service by giving as by with- 
holding it.—Let it be premised that the course of 
Mr. Ruskin’s reasoning is by no means conducted 
on the ordinary principle of progression from the 
known to the unknown :—it may, on the contrary, 
be said to start generally from the latter point, and 
its probable course may be calculated only by the 
more abstruse formule of the doctrine of chances. 





The seven lamps are seven great principles pre- 
sented to us in the following order: Sacrifice—Truth 


as | 


| sentative of grandeur. 


—Power—Beauty—Life—Memory, and Obedience: 


| clearly. 


—and it is by irradiation from their light that perfec- 
tion in monumental Art is to be attained. 

The first of these principles is thus defined by Mr. 
Ruskin.— 

** Now, first, to define this Lamp, or Spirit, of Sacrifice. 
I have said that it prompts us to the offering 6 
precious things, merely because they are precious, not 
because they are useful or necessary. It is a spirit, for 
instance, which of two marbles, equally beautiful, appli- 
cable, and durable, would choose the more costly, because 
it was so, and of two kinds of decoration, equally effective, 
would choose the more elaborate because it was so,in order 
that it might in the same compass present more cost and 
more thought. It is therefore most unreasoning and enthu- 
siastic, and perhaps best negatively detined, as the opposite 
of the prevalent feeling of modern times, which desires to 
produce the largest results atthe least cost. Of this feeling, 
then, there are two distinct forms: the first, the wish to 
exercise self-denial for the sake of self-discipline merely, a 
wish acted upon in the abandonment of things loved or 
desired, there being no direct call or purpose to be answered 
by so doing; and the second, the desire to honour or please 
some one else by the costliness of the sacritice. The prac- 
tice is, in the first case, either private or public; but most 
frequently, and perhaps most properly private; while, in 
the latter case, the act is commonly, and with greatest 
advanta public. Now, it cannot but at first appear 
futile to assert the expediency of self-denial for its own sake 
when, for so many sakes, it is every day necessary to a far 
reater degree than any of us practise it. But I believe it 
is just because we do not enough acknowledge or contem- 
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| plate it as a good in itself, that we are apt to fail in its 


| instead of accepting with gladness the opportunity of 


duties when they become imperative, and to calculate, with 
some partiality, whether the good proposed to others mea- 
sures or warrants the amount of grievance to oursel 







8, 
sacri- 
fice as a personal advantage. 


From so high an idea of the value of Sacrifice as a 


| healthy exercise, as a pouring forth of gratitude, and | 


as leading by example to noble and elevating results, 
as opposed to any idea of merit in sacrifice, and irom 






| the tone of several other anti-Romanist passages, we 
are glad to find that the slight shade of superstition 


which from a certain peculiarity of mystic quietism 
about the style of Mr. Ruskin’s writing we feared 
might have dwelt upon the author's spirit, is non- 
existent in its results, if present in its externals. 

The lamp of Truth is in some respects the bright- 
est in Mr. Ruskin’s book. The passage which we 
have already quoted,—the lively sketch of the gra- 
dual transformation from the principle of the mass 
to that of the line in the transition from the rayon- 
nant to the flamboyant tracery in France, and of the 
degradation of design consequent on the falsification 
of the natural character of the material stone, and 
many other sparks of fire and eloquence maintain 
the brillianey of its flame:—but such feeble argu- 
mentation and glaring inconsistencies as are deve- 
loped in the course of the reduction of general prin- 
ciples to practical details,—involving the almost 
entire cession of iron as a structural ingredient, bind- 
ing the author to the horns of all kinds of dilemmas 
— bid fair to counteract and finally to extinguish 
our memory of its luminosity. 

The lamp of Power is an expansion of the text 
that magnitude artificial or actual is the best repre- 
There are a few good sug- 
gestions in it,—many beautiful passages; but though 
in the main its general purpose is good, the exag- 
gerated statements and their want of tranquil utter- 
ance leave the unpleasing sense of wonder at the 
fact, that, after all those hits and misses—which 
seem rather random dabs than definite touches,—on 
retiring to some little distance the general effect of 
the author’s picture should be so correct, and its 
relative parts should fall so satisfactorily into their 
places. 

To say what Mr. Ruskin’s lamp of Beauty is and 
what it is not, is possible for no pen but his own. 
Where every line is an assertion or an asseveration 
—now right, now wrong—now just, now prejudiced— 
how can the jarring elements be characterized? If 
it is worth reading it must be read: so, since much 
in it is valuable, let him who can understand read it. 
—We should characterize this lamp as essentially 
flickering,—now from too much oil, now from too 
little. 

The lamp of Life is instinct with vitality. The 
author’s sympathy with, and love for, humanity 
throughout all his writings leavens the whole mass, 
—and makes us feel that if we are addressed by a 
mistaken, we are yet cared for by a sincere and loving 
friend. The two following passages, one on indivi- 
dual, the other on national life, are fine specimens of 
Mr. Ruskin’s “ earnest and full style.” 

“‘ But when we begin to be concerned with the enersies 
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of man, we find ourselves instantly dealing wihadtan 
creature. Most part of his being seems to have a fetal 
counterpart, which it is at his peril if he do not ean 
deny. Thus he has a true and false (otherwi Off and 
living and dead, er a feigned or unfeigne ise called a 

. : 5 gned) faith. He has 
a true and a false hope, atrue and a false charity 
finally, a true and a false life. His true life is like thar 
lower organic beings, the independent force by whi me 
moulds and governs external things; it is a foree 5 he 
milation which converts everything around him into bre 
or into instruments; and which, however humbly or pron 
ently it may listen to or follow the guidance Of superiop 
intelligence, never forfeits its own authority as a jean 
principle, as a will capable either of obeying or rebelij 
His false life is, indeed, but one of the conditions of deat, 
or stupor, but it acts, even when it cannot be pO 
animate, and is not always easily known from the nn 
It is that life of custom and accident in which many br 
pass much of our time in the world; that life in which > 
do what we have not purposed, and speak what we do an 
mean, and assent to what we do not understand; that life 
which is overlaid by the weight of things external to it, 
and is moulded by them, instead of assimilating them : 
that, which instead of growing and blossoming under any 
wholesome dew, is crystallised over with it, as with hoar- 
frost, and becomes to the true life what an arborescence jg 
to a tree, a candied agglomeration of thoughts and habits 
foreign to it, brittle, obstinate, and icy, which can neither 
bend nor grow, but must be crushed and broken to bits, if 
it stand in our way. All men are liable to be in some degree 
frost-bitten in this sort; all are partly encumbered and 
crusted over with idle matter; only, if they have real life 
in them, they are always breaking this bark away in noble 
rents, until it becomes, like the black strips upon the birch 
tree, only a witness of their own inward strength, But, with 
all the efforts that the best men make, much of their being 
passes in a kind of dream, in which they indeed move, and 
play their parts sufficiently, to the eyes of their fellow-dream- 
ers, but have no clear consciousness of what is around them, 
or within them; blind to the one, insensible to the other, 
vwOpot.” * * 

































“The life of a nation is usually, like the flow of a lava 
stream, first bright and fierce, then languid and covered, 
at last advancing only by the tumbling over ¢ over of its 
frozen blocks. And that last condition is a sad one to look 
upon. All the steps are marked most clearly in the arts, 
and in Architecture more than in any other; for it, being 
especially dependent, as we have just said, on the warmth 
of the true life, is also peculiarly sensible of the hemlock 
cold of the false; and I do not know anything more oppres- 
sive, when the mind is once awakened to its characteristics, 
than the aspect of a dead architecture. The feebleness of 
childhood is full of promise and of interest,—the struggle 
of imperfect knowledge full of energy and continuity,—but 
to see impotence and rigidity settling upon the form of the 
developed man; to see the types which once had the die of 
thought struck fresh upon them, worn flat by over use; to 
see the shell of the living creature in its adult form, when 
its colours are faded, and its inhabitant perished,—this isa 
sight more humiliating, more melancholy, than the vanish- 
ing of all knowledge, and the return to confessed and 
helpless infancy.” 

The lamp of Memory pleads for the nourishment 
of all beautiful association,—and claims from us a 
care for the enjoyment of posterity, in virtue of the 
legacy which past ages have bequeathed to us. 
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The lamp of Obedience—though what is meant 
by that obedience is not very clearly enunciated—is, 
on the whole, the brightest of all these lamps, inasmuch 
as it is more abstract and less architectural than most 
of the others. It contains many passages of great 
beauty and truth, enlivened by many an enthusiasti 
tilt against generally accredited opinion. With this 
burst of fireworks the exhibition ends :—and of a 
truth we were sorry, in spite of all its eccentricities, 
when it was over. It had given us some violent, 
yet withal pleasant, exercise. We had been taken 
up as by some enchanter’s wand—whirled through 
whole regions of fancy and thought,—now lifted to 
the skies, now dashed down again,—and in fact on 
arriving at last on ¢erra firnta we scarcely knew to 
what realms the author had or had not conducted 
us. This kind of mental shaking would prove rather 
strong medicine for weak minds:—and we much feat 
that for one individual who may gain health and 
benefit from such a violent course, we shall meet 
with dozens who, incapable of bringing the writer's 
high thoughts to practical conclusions, are able only 
to pick up from them nourishment for morbid, 
sickly, and unpractical mysticism. 











On the whole, however, by merely stirring up the 
subject, and courting an investigation into true and 
rightful elementary principles, Mr. Ruskin’s work, 
were it three times as full of eccentricities as it i, 
must do good, and we hope lasting, service. 

We must pronounce on the imperfect execution 
of the illustrations. Soft ground etching is at best 
a most uncertain process :—and no ordinary artist of 
unpractised hand can overcome its mechanical diffi- 
culties. The eleventh plate is, nevertheless, very 
pretty. 
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Fins-ART Gosstr.—Among other judicious works 
esoration lately effected in the Abbey by the Dean 
ter of Westminster, we may notice—and we 
P owith pleasure—that they have restored the fine 
' green Which originally decorated and protected | 
: ‘tomb of Eleanor of Castile, consort of Edward the 
-« ‘This screen Was taken down some years ago, 
t was the fashion to consider everything old as 
sarily ugly and useless. If we mistake not, it | 
-esold ‘as old iron; but, on some remonstrance 
made, was repurchased by the Chapter. The | 
vie may thank Dr. Buckland that it is now re- 
wel in its old position. We propose to say a few 
ors about this specimen of early iron-work = 
sich is perhaps the finest relic of the kind in this 
wa Thomas de Leghtone, smith, at Leighton 
gard, in Bedfordshire, in the years 1293 and 1294, 
} was fixed beside the tomb early in the latter year. 
ie total cost of the work, including the expense 
sits carriage to London and of putting it up, was 
biteen pounds :—equal to at least 180/. of modern 
gnency. The fact of so large a sum having been 
leads us to question whether the small work 
remaining is the whole of the screen as originally 
postructed. We think not,—and have a suspicion 
but the screen Was continued formerly to the plinth 
ithe tomb: for as the tomb itself was painted and 
iherwise elaborately decorated, there would be as 
buch, or more, reason for protecting it as for screen- 
Esthe effigy which is so high above the floor of the 
seor ambulatory. However, as the ancient ac- 
«nts of the cost of this work do not give its dimen- 
sigs, our suspicion must pass as founded on conjec- 
teonly. There is less room for speculation as to 
te character of the work itself ;— which suggests 
me significant reflections. We have here a dated 
veeimen of foliated scroll work. The time in which 
-was executed is early in what is architecturally 
med the Decorated period; yet the details are 
roughly those of the Early English style,—re- 
embling, indeed, in some points late Norman :—as, 
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he heads of the boar, ape, dog, &c., may be particu- 
ily remarked. it is true, that we may suppose 
Hise peculiarities to have arisen from the fact that 
rkers in iron were likely to have been slower in 
biopting new fashions than workers of stone;—but 
ia is not very probable, seeing how widely the taste 
r omamental work prevailed in the thirteenth 
entury. We think it possible that old styles were 
pied then just as they are copied now. At any rate, 
hose purists in architectural history who date transi- 
tons within half an hour of half a century would do 
rel to give some attention to this screen.—There is 
-xerhaps no other monument in this country respect- 
bg which we possess so much interesting contempo- 
nv evidence as the monument of Eleanor. ‘The 
kmework of her tomb was constructed by Master 
Richard de Crundale, mason,—the architect of the 
easat Charing. William Sprot and John Ware, 
funders, of London, supplied the metal for casting 
fae beautiful effigy of the Queen which still lies in 
pacid beauty on that tomb. The effigy itself was 





ne 1ts! 


nidelled (in wax) and cast by William Torel, a 
pdsmith—it may be, a foreigner. Above the effigy 
dee was originally a canopy of wood, made by 
Thomas de Hoctone, carpenter. This canopy— 
‘hich resembled, probably, those over the tombs of 
De Valance and Edmund Crouchback—was painted 
"Master Walter of Durham, painter; who also 
fceeuted the paintings on the sides of the tomb. 
Wooden barriers were erected in front of the monu- 
nent towards the shrine of Edward the Confessor, 
prevent too close access to it. Such are a few 
tay of the details that may be obtained from the 
sccounts of Eleanor’s executors, by whom the works 
vere directed. 





While on this subject, we may note that it is 
Sid tobe the intention of the Fellows of Queen’s 
ege, Oxford, to restore the monument of (Queen 
‘ppa, which is also in the Abbey. We trust 
ie care may be taken in the work.—At some 
Future time we will endeavour to supply a few parti- 
ulus as to its original state. 

The silver florin, or two-shilling piece, is now in 
seneral circulation. The proofs, as we have before 
“served, are admirable examples of Mr. Wyon’s 







wid 


It is of wrought iron, rivetted; and was | 


rinstance, in the masks of animals’ heads in which | 
: : . } 
eralofthe main stancheonsterminate. Among these, | 


excellence in his art: but the coins in circulation | 
are far from doing justice to the engraver,—while | 


they reflect very little credit on that privatemonopoly | 





|at Her Majesty’s Mint—the Company of Moneyers. | 


The reverse of the coin is a compact piece of work— | 
delicately grouped and full of minute detail; but the | 
hurried way in which the coins are struck by the 
Moneyers has made sad confusion of what for so 
small a surface is a very harmonious piece of artistic 
composition. This should not have been allowed. 
What is Mr. Shiel about in his new office ?—or what 
is to be the result of the late expensive inquiry into 


| the Mint, if this private monopoly of the Moneyers 


is to remain in full force as before, to the cost of 
the public in whatever way it is looked at ? 

The town of Amiens has been inaugurating—in 
presence of deputations from the learned Societies of 
the capital, and with that array which customarily 
attends such ceremonials in France—a bronze statue, 
in one of its squares, to the memory of Dufresne Du 


. 
Cange. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NOTES ON THE MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 
The Liverpool Philharmonic Festival. 

Tuat which London seems unable to do—namely, 
provide its filarmonici with a spacious, habitable, 
and accessible concert-room—the rich and public- 
spirited merchants of Liverpool have accomplished 
on an ample and costly scale. Not willing to wait 
for the completion of St. George’s Hall, or not able 
to appropriate it conveniently, their Philharmonic 
Society has, at an enormous outlay, erected for itself 
a building which may take rank among the finest 
public rooms in Europe. Outwardly, the edifice is 
plain rather than otherwise,—susceptible of improve- 

| ment in the form of a piazza, which should be added 

to embrace the lower story, in protection of the 
| departing audience from a climate anything but 
| Arcadian :—butitis grouped amid a knot of diversely- 
fancied buildings. Hope Street, where it stands, bids 
fair to be a sort of pattern-card of churches of all 
colours and all “isms,” (not forgetting an ample 
Unitarian chapel so papistical in its ordinances of 
crosses, cloister-like arcades, Kc. Ke. as to amuse 
rather than edify those who have read the writings of 
the modern symbolists in a dissenting spirit)—and 
will, when the vacant spaces are filled, present to the 
eye one of those architectural pictures which are 
more engaging than any vista in cities drawn out on 
Mr. Owen’s principle of the parallelogram or by an 
architect as classical as the ex-king of Bavaria’s own. 
The Franconian and Flemish towns were thus built. 
In them, too, every man “did what was right in his 
own eyes;’—and out of the aggregate of many 
caprices and attempts at ornature has sprung a whole 
in which the most learned of eyes cannot but fail to 
take pleasure. 

The interior of this Liverpool Philharmonic Con- 
cert-room is an oblong, with a covered roof supported 
on four arches, of which the lateral ones are vast in 
span. The general effect is bold and happy. A 
gallery runs round three sides of the Hall, sub- 
divided into proprietary boxes. Here the arrange- 
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as matters stand, the divisions, draperies, &c. may be 
objected to as in feature too slight for details belong- 
ing to so simply grand a design. There is ample 
space for a very large audience—and the sonority of 
the Hall is satisfactory. The manner of lighting it, 
too, by a row of starry gas-lights beading the under 
cornice of the roof, is effective and welcome, as 
delivering the eyes from the glare which is apt so 
poignantly to beset them in public places. The 
entrances, passages, saloon accommodation, and 
green-rooms, &c. for the principal artists are starved, 
as regardsspace, in proportion to the main hall.— 
which can rarely be filled, save on very stately occa- 
sions; while a few feet more given to the staircase 
and to “the withdrawing-room” (to which it seems 
the fashion for the audience to retire) would have 
tended greatly to the good proportion and conve- 
nience of both. But since on all these architec- 
tural points a musical critic may be contradicted by 
some Ruskin or Ferguson to come, the above re- 
marks are not to be taken oracularly. 

The performances have consisted of the ‘ Elijah,’ 





ment might be reconsidered with advantage:—-since, | 





—the * Messiah,’— the ‘Lauda Sion,’ and ‘ Stabat 
Mater’ making one performance,—and a miscella- 
neous concert. They were directed alternately by 
Mr. Benedictand by Mr. Zeugheer Herrmann. After 
having generally stated that the band was rich and 
well-proportioned, and that the chorus kept up 
the old choral credit of Lancashire (though weaker 
| in its contralti and tenori than model chorus should 
be), we need not notice a point or two in the perform- 
ances. Amongst these, most prominent was the blot 
| upon ‘ Elijah’ made by Herr Formes,—a blot flag- 
| rant. What is worse, a blot presumptious,—and as 
such calling for no measured speech. More discredit- 
able to himself his treatment of the noble principal 
part could not have been. No one could think of 
counting against him his uncouth English,—still less 
the obvious traces left by indisposition upon his 
glorious yoice;—but who could have expected to find 
him unprepared in his music after two months’ warn- 
ing? Yet this was the case; while the few points 
studied by him for effect—for the sake of which we 
were expected to swallow general coarseness, un- 
steadiness, and incorrectness—were caricatured out of 
all devotional propriety or respect for Mendelssohn’s 
intentions. Regarding these, such of us as heard 
Staudig] study the Oratorio under the composer's 
guidance cannot be mistaken. ‘There can be no 
doubt that the “tear-mouth” exaggeration of Herr 
Formes in the scenes of Elijah with Baal’s Prophets 
in the wilderness is precisely the vice which would the 
most cruelly have outraged the Master's taste. We 
were disposed so cordially to weleome the singer on 
his arrival in England, that we cannot pass over his 
neglect and presumption without the severest censure, 

Not having been present at the Norwich meeting, 
the singing of Madame Viardot in the contralto and 
mezzo-soprano parts of the Oratorio was new to us. 
The recitative of the Queen, treated as a * hard bar- 
gain” by other singers, is by her invested with an 
importance and dramatic power the fullness of which 
was possibly not contemplated even by the Master 
himself. So completely to be able to exchange the 
mood of this scene for the holy and beautiful calm 
with which she delivered the air ‘ O rest in the Lord,’ 
was one of the frequent evidences of the highest 
power which distinguish the career of Madame Viardot 
from that of most other artists before the public. 
She further delivered the recitative of the Angel in- 
troducing the chorus of the Earthquake and the Fire 
as it has never before been recited. Miss Hayes, 
who always seems to sing best when singing in her 
company, was heard to great advantage in the unac- 
companied trio; but the Sanctus of angels, which 
she should have led, failed owing to her absence from 
rehearsal,_a fact which it may be as well to state, 
since its recurrence in numberiless other instances 
throughout the week has given to performances pro- 
vided for with great liberality a patchy air, generally 
not satisfactory. 

There is little new to be said concerning the 
‘Messiah,’,—which the Lancashire choristers have 
always been used to sing con amore; but it was new 
to hear the principal Lasso uttering wrong notes in 
‘The people that walked in darkness,—which Herr 
Formes did most courageously, Miss Hayes de- 
livered the recitative after the Pastoral Symphony 
| with feeling and care,—and it suits her voice; but 
| she is obviously not as yet entirely at home in this 
| old music.—Of the * Lauda Sion’ and ‘Stabat,’ 
| performed yesterday morning, we cannot speak. 

A few words are claimed by the Cencerts,—the last 
of which was given on Wednesday. They were not 
satisfactory to us:—a strange aimlessness and want 
of finish being remarkable in them. The excellent 
| band had little to do—many of the vocal pieces being 
absolutely handed over to the pianoforte for accom- 
| paniment. ‘The liberal array of solo players was not 
exhibited in music grand or solid enough to befit the 
locality or to meet the rapidly improving taste of 
the town:—which has been largely developed and 

healthily matured by a most excellent resident con- 
; ductor, M. J. Zeugheer Herrmann. Then, that ubi- 
| quitous scape-goat, the copyist, had more sins than 
| usual to bear:—so many, indeed, as to make us 
wonder why “ the profession” do not unite in sup- 
porting some other functionary who can keep his 
time and will take pains to provide what is wanted. 
The number of singing mediocrities engaged has 
been disturbingly numerous. There were also singers 
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who should not have sung at all. Why, for | 
instance, Mdlle. de Treftz was added to the long 
list of soprani, and allowed to present her obviously 
bad version of ‘Comin’ thro’ the rye,’ is a mystery, 
(as old Mr. Wilson, the defunct concert manager of 
Liverpool, used to say, when he produced in the or- 
chestra personsofno renownand lessname). Wehave 
further, nochoice—little pleasant though it be to say it | 
—but to declare thatthe execution of Mr. Macfarren’s | 
scena, a clever but not very original composition, was | 
an offence to be excused on no considerations of | 
policy, or of amiable feeling towards him as an 
English composer. And if it be his will that his 
music should be so spoilt by an executant displaying | 
such pretension as only befits the greatest artists, 
committees and conductors should look to it. That | 
such exhibitions can find their be-praisers is dis- 
couraging : till we recollect that no praise can make 
“a siiken purse’’ when the silkworm herself is want- 
ing! But Mr. Benedict should have protected the 
Liverpool Committee against such an expenditure of | 
their funds. His own MS. composition—a Fest- 
Overture carefully wrought—a brilliant allegro pre- 
ceded by an introduction which opens in the true | 
festal spirit—was an offering in every respect more 
worthy. 

After this, we can only pack into a paragraph as 
facts the encores of M. Vivier and Signor Bottesini, 
the damage wrought to Herr Ernst’s strings by the 
humidity of the Hall, and the disappointment to Herr 
Halle by finding his grand piano tuned half a tone 
below concert pitch, thus rendering his concerto im- 
possible — against which preliminary inspection on 
his part should have secured him. On the whole, 
the meeting, though profitable, has been less so than 
could have been wished. The prices of the second 
places were exorbitantly high. We have heard, too, | 
of local discontents which have not contributed to the 
popularity of the Philharmonic Committee. Thename 
under which they present themselves to the public 
implies wisdom as well as artistic liberality: and we 
cannot but fancy that their pride in their splendid new 
room (so honourable to those who have erected it) 
may have stood betwixt them and that better pride 
which would have opened it in a gencrous spirit to 
their townsmen, on such an interesting occasion. 
Let us hope, if it be so, that the vain glory may pass 
quickly, for their own sakes. 








Royat Travian Opera, Covent Garpex.—The 
last performance of the season was ‘ Don Giovanni,’ 
played yesterday week to a crowded house, and 
before a most enthusiastic public. All the artists | 
were stirred to their utmost. Madame Grisi and | 
Signor Mario sang finely; and the latter now bids | 
fair to become the best actor we have known 
among the Italian tenors. This good at least has 
his practice in French opera brought to him. 
We have to make amends for former neglect to 
Signor Marini'’s Leporello; which is lively, easy, and 
—we know not better how to express it—large in | 
style. But the novelty of the evening was Madame | 
Viardot’s Zerlina ;—a performance at once excellent | 

| 
| 


from its entire contrast to her Fides, and remarkable 
for an originality of conception which, without de- 
stroying the mirth and the rusticity of the character, 
explains in a probable way its facility, and thus de- 
stroys its worthlessness. On this idea we shall dwell for | 
a moment. Whether or not Moliére or Mozart fully | 
appreciated what may be called the mystical element | 
in the old legend of * The Libertine Punished’ when 
the one wrote his ‘ Festin de Pierre’ and the other his 
* Don Giovanni,’ certain it is that a large part of the 
world now considers the story as shadowing forth 
something deeper than merely the career of a volup- 
tuary, wound up by a doom, after the fashion of Punch, 
with a quantum suff. of red, blue, and green fire. Don 
Juan is by them raised to the dignity of one more or 
less in league with the Evil Principle,_the com- 
panionship ending in fearful retribution. Such was 
Hoffmann’s notion when he represented Donna Anna 
as having been the Tempter’s victim;—such an idea 
would explain the situation and colour the character 
of Donna Elvira, making her pursnit of her recusant 
lord a crusade of affection having his repentance for its | 
object. “ Si non é@ vero,” &c. &c. The opera will | 
obviously bear such a gloss—and a presentment of it 
with the above-noted conception pervading all the 
characters would justify the superadded sentiment (if | 


—but not her manner of “ writing” 


superadded it be) by its greater conformity with the 
sentiment of Mozart’s music than the version till now 
adopted. On this “hint” Madame Viardot seems to 
have studied her Zerlina. A blither, heartier, more 
humorous villager never danced on to the stage to 
sing the pretty duettino ‘ Giovinette;’ never has been 


| seen anything more naif, natural, and true than her 


behaviour at the /féte,—a delicious blending of 
peasant wonderment and girlish self-complacency. 
But trom the moment that Don Juan’s eye falls 
upon her, hers is a case of bird enthralled by basilisk, 
—not a vulgar bartering of love for coaches and fine 
clothes. A touch or two more might have made 
the presentment too eccentric or super-subtle to 
give pleasure,—especially as the tone of the new Zer- 
lina was different to that of all the other characters 
in the cast. But Madame Viardot is in no respect 
more consummately an artist than in never (so far 
as we have yet seen) giving “the touch too much.” 


| Full as she is of the originality of fervid, enterprising 


genius, she controls “her demon’ as we have never 
seen demon before controlled by person so impulsive. 
There is measure—there is taste in all she acts, says, 
and sings. Her “ reading” may be open to comment, 
it upon the hearts 


of the public. There were points enough in her 


| Zerlina to fill an Atheneum; yet never was the cha- 


racter made obtrusive,—never were its vivacity or 
its “ struggles in the net” rendered untowardly pro- 
minent, to the displacement or obscuring of the per- 
sonages among whom it moved. Then, Madame 
Viardot’s singing of Mozart is a study. The music 
lies a little above the best part of her voice; but the 
phrasing—the ex pression—the temperate use of orna- 


| ment—the bringing out of every word and passage, 


were admirable. What a leader or support for a 
company (for Madame Viardot is too great an artiste 
not to support as well as to lead) is an actress so 
versatile, a singer so consummately skilled in every 
style! There has been no such stage appearance in 
our time:—and our world is beginning to find it out, 
and to make much of it, as in duty bound. With 
this brilliant performance and exciting intellectual 
pleasure (the phrase is richly warranted) the third 
season of the Royal Italian Opera went out “ like a 
Lion.” 








Sapter’s WELLs.—On Saturday, this theatre 
opened, as announced, with Shakspeare’s comedy of 
‘The Tempest.’ Though it had been previously 
revived at this house, its present reproduction is dis- 
tinguished by great difference from the former per- 
formance. New scenery and costumes have been 
supplied, with a profusion and magnificence quite 
remarkable. Differences have been made alsoin the 
cast. Mr. Dickinson now enacts Ferdinand, and 
Mr. Marston takes Alonso ; while Trinculo was per- 


| formed by a Mr. Nye, instead of by Mr. Scharf,— 
; and Miranda has fallen to the lot of Miss Carlstein, 


a lady who some two or three seasons ago tried her 
fortune at the Haymarket as the Widow Belmour. 
Her person is good; and, with sufficient stage- 
practice, she is likely to become a comic actress of 
merit. 

‘The Tempest’ is treated by Mr. Campbell as 
Shakspeare's last play. “The time was approaching,” 
said that critic, “when the potent sorcerer was to break 
his staff, and to bury it fathoms in the ocean, ‘deeper 
than did ever plummet sound,’ —that staff which has 
never been and never will be recovered.” Mr. Charles 
Knight has dissipated this error. ‘The Tempest’ has 
none of the severe characteristics of Shakspeare’s 
latest plays—but it has, as Mr. Knight justly insists, 
“the playfulness and beauty of the comedies, mingled 
with the higher notes of passionate and solemn 
thought which distinguished the great tragedies.” 
The same writer’s remark, that this play “is essentially 
written wholly with reference to the stage, at a period 
when an Ariel could be presented to an imaginative 
audience without the prosaic encumbrance of wings,” 
deserves attention. In his last solemn works Shak- 
speare became less and less theatrical. Mr. Hunter, 
again, has claimed ‘ The Tempest’ as one of Shak- 
speare’s earliest efforts:—a theory in the one ex- 
treme no more to be tolerated than Mr. Campbell's 
in the other. This fine drama was first performed in 
1611:—the place being Whitehall, and the audience 
the King and his courtiers. Mr. Hunter would fix its 
date in 1596: but the political passages in the play, 





taken from Florio’s translation of Montai 
was not published before 1603, disprove the assum 
tion, On other points of this vexed question jt : 
not expedient to enter :—late inquiries having on 
dered them obsolete. The internal evidence ind 
cates an intermediate stage of developement: : 
interval when Shakspeare from the irregular con 
struction of his earlier tragedies and chronicles had 
passed on to amore simple structure—and before he 
had mastered the complex developement which go dig. 
tinctly characterized his last six great plays, triumph. 
antly showing that the poet had attained to that 
perfect control over his materials which enabled him 
to present the greatest variety in the strictest form 
of unity,—that is, when interpreted according to the 
inner spirit of the production, rather than to its eX. 
ternal mechanism. 

This play of ‘The Tempest’ may, therefore, be 
taken as the mid-point between the theatric and the 
ultra-dramatic in Shakspeare’s productions; and its 
repeated performance serves to prove, what was once 
doubted, its eminent fitness as a poetical drama for 
the stage. Now that it is placed on the boards with 
appropriate accessories, the entire piece moves with 
perfect facility, excites occasionally great merriment, 
and is accompanied throughout with a tender and 
fantastic interest. The drama as enacted follows the 
text,—but for the omission of one scene and the 
curtailment of another. The scene omitted is the 
dialogue on shipboard, while the mere pantomime of 
the ship in the storm is retained. To this omission 
we decidedly object. The spectacle without the 
dialogue derogates from the dignity of a performance 
in other respects deserving of great praise.— Mr, 
Phelps as Prospero intoned the poetry with impres- 
siveness.:—and Mr. Bennett's Caliban was, as usual, 
one of the few remarkable things on the modem 


ne, which 


an 


stage. It is all but the poetical monster of the 
dramatist. Miss St. George’s Ariel is an acceptable 


piece of acting :—her snatches of song were pleasing 
to the audience; and in ‘ Where the Bee sucks, 
there lurk I’ she was deservedly encored. At 
the conclusion of the play, the principal performers 
were called before the curtain. We must add, that 
the drop scene is this season entirely new. It is 
painted by Mr. Finlay. 

On Thursday, the comedy of ‘The Belle’s Str- 
tagem’ served for the introduction to our boards ofa 
Miss Fitzpatrick from Dublin, as the representative 
of Letitia Hardy. So decidedly successful a début 
has not lately been witnessed. Thoroughly lady-like 
and chaste in her style, Miss Fitzpatrick nevertheless 
abounds in comic vis, which enables her, without 
violating the grace of her deportment, to give great 
effect to the wit and irony of the dialogue, Her 
scene with Doriscourt (Mr. Marston) in which she 
seeks to excite his disgust by her rusticity, was adm- 
rable throughout; and the song with which it con- 
cludes was delivered with such nice humour that it 
was vehemently encored. The actress showed he: 
taste in not responding to the call. In the five-act 
drama such interruptions are out of place; since they 
at once obstruct the action and elevate a mere acces 
sory into a principal feature. We cannot conclude 
without giving the praise due to the other performers. 
Mr. Hoskins as Flutter was an exquisite fop; and 
Mr. Bennett as the over-jealous, or rather sensitively- 
uxorious, Sir Francis Touchwood was as sententious 
and impressive in his declamation and as eager and 
anxious in his deportment as the character required, 
For once, the mannerism of the actor was in accord- 
ance with his part. The Widow Rackett found a 
suitable representative in Mrs. Marston; whose 
idiosynerasy as an actress is best consulted in the 
assumption of shrewd worldliness and as the vulgar 
“fine lady” of this class of comedy. Miss Bassano 
had in the part of Lady Francis Touchwood a task of 
great delicacy; but she touched it with a simplicity 
of feeling and an artlessness of manner which wr 
upon the sympathies of the spectator.—The comety 
was so successful that it will doubtless run some 
nights. After the performance, Miss Fitzpatrick 
was called before the curtain. 


New Srranp.—‘ Katty from Connaught’ is the 
title of a new and original farce produced at this 
theatre on Monday. Mrs. Alfred Phillips plays the 
heroine ; and was quite successful in her assumption 
of the Irish character. The entire piece depended 
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— on ber,—and she supported it with admirable 
upo é ol humour. We have now for some time 
a upon this actress as possessing much talent, 
a the more we become acquainted with her the 
more we admire its extent and force.—T he structure 
of the present piece is very simple; its only purpose 
being to set two or three scenes of Irish dialogue for 
Katty. She is at first introduced to us as a rude Irish 
servant, whose united stupidity and impudence are 
destructive to the crockery. But Lady Stanfield 
(Miss Adams) has introduced her into the family 
pecause of her singular likeness to Mabel Stanfield ; 
Jong supposed to. be dead,—and formerly affianced 
to Sir George Ellis (Mr. Butler), a gentleman who 
remains both inconsolable for her loss and indignant 
at her alleged inconstancy. The likeness of Katty 
fo Mabel surprises and amuses him:—at length, it 
rekindles the spark of love in his bosom. There- 
upon, satisfactory explanations ensue.—Katty is, of 
course, Mabel in disguise :—and all ends “ merry as 
amarriage-bell."—The humour of the piece is pur- 

jy broad; and it required the utmost skill of the 
actress to carry off some of the allusions with grace. 
She accomplished all, however, with a power and 
ese which set her in the first rank of low-comedy 
performers. 





MISCELLANEA 


parts of our institutions work makes the defects of the 
rest more evident. On the 9th of August last, a man 
was murdered in Bermondsey; and before his death, 
reported by the coroner, willappear in these returns, 
one, and it is probable both the persons charged 
with the murder will be in custody. 
theelectric telegraph, the heads of the police, and 
professional agents, especially chosen, were all em- 
ployed to arrest the destroyers of this life; the 
columns of the newspapers were filled with the de- 
tails of the death. On the same day (August 9) a 
sock-broker died at No. 12, Albion-terrace, Wands- 
worth-road ; a widow lady, and an old domestic ser- 
vant at No. 6; in the five preceding days, in the 
same terrace, the daughter of a grocer, a child of 
five years of age, had died at No. 1; the widow of 
acoach proprietor, and a commercial clerk, at No. 
2; a gentleman’s widow at No. 3; a surgeon's 
daughter at No. 4; a spinster of 41 at No. 5; the 
wife of a Dissenting minister, his mother, a widow 
lady, and a servant at No. 6; a young woman of 21 
at No, 10; a gentleman at No. 12, where the stock- 
broker died ; a commercial clerk and a young wo- 
man of 19 at No. 13, where a young woman also 
died on July 28; a gentleman’s wife at No. 14, who 
had seen her daughter die there the day before. The 
19 persons died of cholera, many of the inhabitants 
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of the terrace were dispersed ; and the deaths of 
several have been registered elsewhere. “It ap- 
pears,” says the registrar, Mr. Frost, “ that at No. 
13, inhabited by Mr. Biddle, where the first death 
ocurred, and where two deaths were afterwards 
registered, the refuse of the house had been allowed 
to accumulate in one of the vaults (which is a very 
large one) for about two years, and when removed 
last week, the stench was almost intolerable, there 
being about two feet of wet soil filled with maggots. 
The drains also had burst, overflowed into the tank, 
and impregnated the water with which the houses 
were supplied. On the back ground, in the distance, 
was an open ditch, into which nearly the whole of 
the soil of Clapham runs.” As turpentine to flames, 
%0 is the exhalation of such cellars, tanks, and sewers 
tocholera ; it diffused itself rapidly, attacked many, 
and 19 inhabitants, after some hours of suffering, 
Sickness, and spasms, expired. The effects of de- 
composing refuse and water on health were well 
known—their fatal subsidies to cholera had been 
heard of every day; yet no steps had been taken 
for their removal from Albion Terrace in July, no 
medical police had interfered to disturb the contents 
of Mr. Biddle’s cellar ; and now the nineteen mas- 
ters, servants, parents, children rest in their graves, 
it appears to be taken for granted that blame at- 
taches to nobody—to nothing—to the householders 
themselves—to the guardians of the district—to the 
Institutions of the country! Such mean intangible 
struments of death can be invested with no dra- 
Matic interest ; but fixing our eyes on the victims, 





Subsidizing the Cholera ._The energy with which | 


it is well worth considering whether substantially it 
is not as much a part of the sound policy of the 
country that lives like those in Albion Terrace 
should be saved as that the murderers of the man in 
Bermondsey should be hanged.— Times. 

Ancient Stone Coffin—Some days ago the work- 
men employed in digging a drain through Poet's 
Corner, Westminster Abbey, outside the Southern 
wall of Henry VII.’s Chapel, discovered, three feet 
below the surface, an ancient stone coffin, containing 
a skeleton still entire. There was no lid to the 
coffin, and no date or other inscription to mark the 
period at which the body was deposited in its present 
resting-place ; but so long a time has elapsed since 
interments could have been made where this relic 
was found, as to confer upon it a character of very 
remote antiquity. — Globe. 

The London Clay.—lIt will be recollected that at 
the first court held on the proposed tunnel of Mr. 
Phillips, Dr. Buckland asserted unequivocally “ that 
there was not an atom of London clay between 
Rotherhithe Tunnel and the base of Shooter’s Hill,” 
and that “it glanced off at the north-east corner of 
St. Paul's.” Since that time evidence of the most 
satisfactory nature, and from unquestionable autho- 
rity, has been obtained that it does exist, and in large 
quantities, in places altogether denied in the speech 
of Dr. Buckland :—~as will be found in the following 
statement :—At Greenwich marshes, opposite Black- 
wall, 55 ft. of London clay; near the London Dock 
and St. Katharine’s Dock, 55 ft.; at Bermondsey, 
55 ft.; near London Bridge, 130 ft.; and, extending 
upwards, it was found at Lambeth, 160 ft.; at West- 


| minster, 170 ft. ; at Kensington, 170 ft.; and at 


Steam-ships, | 





Brompton, 237 ft.; and for a considerable distance | 
above London Bridge the bed of the river is cut in | 


the blue clay.— Builder. 

Preservation of Leeches—Many of the readers of 
your journal may be unaware of an extremely simple 
method of preserving leeches clean and healthy, 
which I have found to answer exceedingly well. It 
is as follows :—At the bottom of the jar containing 
the leeches place a layer, about half an inch thick, of 
common sand (such as is used for domestic purposes), 
after washing it in several waters to remove any soluble 
or extraneous matter.—Correspondent of the Phar- 
maceutical Journal. 

The Roman Wall.—The pilgrims were led by the 
Rey. J. C. Bruce, who carried a staff formed of one of 
the piles of the Roman Bridge which was erected by 
the Emperor Hadrian across the Tyne at Newcastle, 
a.pD. 120. At first the number of pilgrims consisted 
of about 50, including several ladies, and that num- 
ber was augmented by accessions in the progress of 
the journey. It is impossible to give more than a 
general account of the pilgrimage. On nearly the 
whole line the party succeeded in discovering remains 
of the works of Hadrian, Agricola, and Severus; but 
they have been much defaced since the celebrated 
Mr. Hutton, of Birmingham, made his interesting 
survey. It is true that many relics and traces are 
yet to be seen, and many altars, coins, and other 
remains of antiquity have been discovered since his 
day ; yet the demands of the country along the line 
for building stone, for which the wall was for several 
centuries a plentiful and convenient quarry, have left 
the antiquary but little of the grandest monument of 
Roman power which England possessed. The little 
now existing ought, if it could be so ordered, to be 
preserved, as it is of even more than national interest, 
and some care should be taken to prevent its total 
obliteration. On the whole length of the journey 
the pilgrims met with great hospitality, kindness, and 
assistance in their pursuits from the proprietors and 
even the peasantry; and where all the marks were 
lost, tradition, to which all antiquaries are greatly in- 
debted, made up in some degree the deficiency. The 
names of places along the line derived from their 
proximity to the wall, its towers, its castles, and its 
dykes, lead the antiquary from place to place to 
where the ditch or some remains of the wall still exist. 
As several gentlemen eminent for their geological 
and botanical research accompanied the party, it 
may be anticipated that the Pilgrimage of the 
Roman Wall, which has excited so much interest, 
will not have been toa barren shrine, but that litera- 
ture will be enriched by a work full of the varied 
and valuable matter thus rescued from the tomb of 
oblivion. Newcastle Journal. 


Phillips's Fire Annihilator.— A number of interest- 
ing experiments have been made at the London Gas 
Company’s works, Vauxhall, with this remarkable 
invention. These were preceded by an explanation 
from Mr. Phillips of the manner in which he was 
led to the discovery, and of the principles upon which 
its success depends. He stated that while watching 
a volcanic eruption in the Mediterranean, he observed 
that the huge column of water which was discharged 
from the crater did not extinguish the flame which 
accompanied it, while the smoke of a brushwood fire 
swept by the wind put out another brushwood fire 
near it. He exemplified the little power of water 
in extinguishing flame by several very simple experi- 
ments:—and he then introduced the“ fire annihilator,””’ 
and at once put out very large fires fed with the 
most combustible materials. The extraordinary 
speed, ease, and certainty with which the invention 
acted, in all the trials to which it was put, excited 
the warm admiration of many gentlemen of high 
scientific attainments who were present ; and there 
can be little doubt that the “ patent fire annihilator” 
is a very valuable addition to the discoveries of the 
In construction and application it has the great 
advantage of being extremely simple, being quite 
portable and capable of being placed where it would 
be most accessible in cases of emergency. The gases 
which it evolves, and which are found so efficacious 
in extinguishing flame, are produced from a compound 
of charcoal, nitre,and gypsum, which is again ignited 
by breaking a glass bottle containing sulphuric acid. 
The acid drops upon chlorate of potass and sugar; 
and instantly a large body of vapour is evolved with 
great force from a tube connected with the copper 


age. 








or metal chamber in which the whole materials are 
inelosed. This vapour extinguishes flame with a 
| rapidity which is truly marvellous; and by it Mr. 

Phillips appears to have arrived at the simplest and 

most certain means of effecting a large saving in the 
| immense annual loss of property and life by fire in 
| this country. This loss is calculated to amount in 
property to 2,000,000. A company has, we under- 
| stand, taken up the invention; and we have no doubt 
| that it will soon supersede the long rows of buckets, 

filled with water, with which the corridors of our 
| public buildings are now so often garnished. 

Railways in Streets._.A new invention is about 
being brought forward for railways in the streets of 
cities, which will here [New York] very nearly do 
away with the present style of omnibus, and while 
it will be practicable to all usual purposes as a rail- 
road, will not interfere with the passing of other 
carriages. It will also cause a great saving of ex- 
pense to the paving commissioners. The peculiarity 
consists in there being but one rail, which instead of 
being laid on the ground is placed at the extremity 
of upright stanchions curved at the top like the 
letter f; the wheels of the carriages are to be on the 
top, and the carriages being suspended from their 
axles, will hang near the ground, and be drawn by 
horses as they now are when the roads pass through 
the streets of cities. New York Correspondent of the 
* Times.’ 

Prussian Muskets.—In the campaign in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden the Prussian foot were armed with 
muskets of a newly invented construction. The 
plan on which they are made, and especially the 
composition and arrangement of the charge, are a 
secret of the Prussian War-office. We have, how- 
ever, been enabled to gather the following particulars 
respecting these muskets, which are known in Prussia 
by the name of “ Ziindnadelgewehre,” from the 
explosion being produced’ by the passing of a pin 
through the cartridge :—The barrels are rifled, and 
the bullets which are shot out of them are spitz 
kugeln, a kind of conical bullet, They are conical 
at the point, cylindrical in the middle, and globular 
at the end. ‘The cartridges in which these bullets 
are have a layer of explosive mass next to the bullet, 
and the gunpowder is at the bottom of the cartridge, 
which is put in at the lower end of the barrel. On 
the trigger being pulled a thin piece of steel (nadel) 
enters through a hole in the back of the barrel, and 
piercing the cartridge and the gunpowder, it proceeds 
to the explosive mass, which is similar to that which 
is employed for the usual percussion caps. The 
gunpowder is thus lighted at the front, and every 
grain of powder is consumed, The charge of powder 
is 3 24ths of an ounce, while that of a percussion 
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damage is occasioned to the shaft fittings, therefore, trations on Steel by Cruikshank. Price 2a 6d. Vol I. with 44 Fabric P 
6d, 


Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. - 


: ’ F any expedient to provide for such | é ae 

in the absence of any expedient to ——— : aeats 7 

events, the ropes and chains are withdrawn as worn| MESSRS. BLACK W¢ )OD’S PUBLICATIONS —______luondon : Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand, 
he “a srwise W be. The ob- | FOR SEPTEMBER. CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET-STREF 

out long before re ng scorer a ta | 7 t , will publish for Servempea 1, bee 

s » ier’ ventlo t } > Cage | . , 

ject of Mr. Fourdrinier’s in + ai hago I LACKWOOD’S MAGA? . , IL 

and tubs instantaneously to the guides by means of | 3 : No. CCCCVII. Price 2s 4 ‘AZINE, HE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF SELEC 

self-acting springs, levers and wedges attached to the Contents LITERATURE. Part VIIL., 


. . . rice ls, THE Big 
: » Pg Sa j | The Scottish Marriage and Kegistrati ills, HISTORY. Part LL. By Jou Kirtrto, Db. F.A.8, 
top, and forming part of the cage, which come into The Caxtona—Part KVL = tration Bills. . AS 





i ‘hai I. 

acti vhen disengaged from the rope or chain. A | Autobiography--Chateaubriand’s Memoirs, en a aN : : 

_ when dise it ver also prevails on the draw- | The Green Hand. -A “ Short” Yarn.—Part IV. ie FRANC E AND ITS REV OLI TIONS: 
constant source of danger also p os | Moral and Social Condition of Wales. Pictorial History. By Georce Lona, Esq. A.M. Part XVIL., wi 
ing of the load up against the pulleys, which is also | T strayed Reveller. st a PORTRAIT of NAPOLEON aud Eoetatins ee AVILy 

i 7e] 3 ds ace > ew Light on the Story o' ly Grange. 

attended with certain death as well as damage to the The Royal Progress, >" e ; 
property This casualty Mr. Fourdrinier also removes | Dies Boreales.—No. IV. Christopher under Canvass. THE NATIONAL CYCLOP EDL A Px V a 
by attaching to the chain a disengaging apparatus, Il. XXXIL, price 1s., compLeTine the Eighth Volume. covery and 


, oa ae » pile-driving machine. | LIBRARY EDITION OF ALISON'S EUROPE. IV. the Princiy 
such as that made use of in the pile-« g ¥ = aes : J v's : Ive - ¢ 
the pa being at the moment of disengagement left; \JOLUME VI. of a New Edition, in 8yo. of} THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING Private Ba 

5 





. in distance below } THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, by Arcn Auisox, | THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE. By Miss ¥ r “h pote 

affixed to the guides at a certain distance below the teD. F.R.S.E. Price 15s, This edition ic printed in y Soca Second Half, price a se ne 40 

" . * asia » Pore 7} withanews elega °, on superfine paper. s ia @ Hishe “ . 

pulleys. The invention may, therefore, be said _to fen Per and cing ant type, on superfine paper, and is embellished ; shite an 

: irelv i breakage, or the drawing Also, on the sth september, 

provide entirely against the brea es ‘ S It. THE NATIONAL CYCI OPZDI 

up against or over the pulleys, whilst it produces an | TLAS of MAPS and PLANS, illustrating | You, VIII. Price 5a in cloth boards. siti “A novel 

economic effect in the following particulars, namely : AI ISON 8 HISTORY of EUROPE, by At EXaNDER Keith padi i 

. —— . ay | v2UNSTON, F.R.G.S. F.G.S. A new issue. published in Monthly ‘ oe 

—With confidence in this invention the ropes may Parts with the Library Edition of the History. Price 3a Od. in " On the Ist October, _ wieell es 

be worn considerably longer than safety would other- | demy 4to. a _THE LAN D WE LIVE IN: Part XXV hich shal 

wise warrant; and they are especially benefited by | — Part XXX. in me jium ito. price 28, 6d. beer go | Rcag aoe RAS = Se ty hon 

the cage arrangement, inasmuch as the load is lifted | HE BARONIAL and ECCLES IASTICAL | original Drawings—a General View of the Sociat Coxpitor. angen 

° eet ARE. ROR EA ather than as at present in | ANTIQUITIES of SCOTLAND. By R. W. Biuuixcs and | TS Soura-West or Ineanp. With Maps of Southern Irae equally use 

in two progressive stages rathe we aS ot P _ Wituiam Bury, Architects. 4 larze Engrayings on steel, and | °! the Killarney Lakes, and of the Connemara District. medult 1 

one abrupt lift, thus doing away with the violent | descriptive Letterpress. . . ty Parts XXVIL and XXVIII. of ‘Lanp we Live iy, form panes”—Ne 

° shiek 7 tri tally > TIE SECOND VOLU™ ing a Double Part, and devoted to Noxtu Waxes, wil be publish 6 
sudden jerk which acts so detrimentally — the Containing 60 large Engrs agg an oy . on the ist November. Phy 
a ° z Such is the general description of this seen TUS OO large Engravings on steel, with descriptive Letter- -_" Pts on me ” 
machinery. Such is & " : press, 18 how ready, price in medium 4to. hands mmely bound in London : Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street ; “Amine 
invention; but as many fancied improvements in | cloth.2. Publishinz in Monthly Parts, To be completed in Four And sold by all Booksellers in ‘London and Country, 
cy i - - 


tion of pare 
Volumes. non of p 


mining matters are discovered, after practical experi- | 


j Vv. 
ments, to fall short of the utility attached to them by | ror part VI. in imperial sto. price 28. 6d. a ENZEL’S HISTORY OF GERMANYMS Simkin, 
their invention, a day was appointed to witness a | ‘ OHNSTON S PHYSICAL ATLAS, reduced | 1 # with an claborate Index, Vol 3, (which completes the wot 
ore ° i a ,from the edition in imperial folio, for the use of Colleges, | embellished with a fine Portrait of e 
trial of the apparatus, which had bec n in current Academies, and Families, ‘ ene use of Colleges, volumes are, Menzel’s Germany, Vol 1 : f : 
operation since the 16th of April at Usworth Col- ; . oe Se me contain the following Plates , ree gt Avfobiograph E I. | LER 
8 ne ‘s + . ~-* ecological Structure of the Globe. - 2 Me P 1} 3 Austhetic orks ; Milton's Prose orks ; Lamartine’s Histery 
liery, Durham. The shaft is ten and a half feet in | Europ d Asia. — 3% Mountain Chains of Ameria Gk the Girondists ; Ranke’s History of the ‘Popes; Wheatley ail NoTICE 
iameter, and is fitted up with wooden guides, being | tre Athan emomens of Voleanic Action.—6 Physical Chart of da eae rarer; Coxe’s Life of the Duke of Marlborough ; Sher ver Cent. (1 
diamete r, and 18 I ee i the Atlantic Ocean.— 7. Physical ( 't of the Indian Ocean.— | @an’s Dramatic Works and Life ; Machiavelli’s Florence; Laat the Soc 
five inches by three inches, and within which a pair : Physical Chart of the Pacific Ocean. — 9, Tidal Chart of the | History of Painting ; Coxe’s House of Austria; Ockley’s Histor 
S VJ . . * sritish + : Tidal C ) ? World.—10. River Man of Furcn. » Saracens. 
of cages are made to work, being seven feet eight | ana. 2 hart of the World.—10. River Map of Europe | of the Saracen 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 


cage 1 a. tiver Map of America, — 12, Map of Isothermal Prospectuses of the Standard Library may be had of eve 
. eres > mides 2g age containing two | Lines. Bookseller. In addit 
inches within the guides, and each nea abs anti I > To be completed in One Volume imperial 4to. Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. tinues to 
tubs carrying ten ewt. of coals, so that the weight of 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster-row, London ne pape oie BEVLATING 
‘ le moving load may be stated as follows, ES —<—<—$<——— BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. num prop 
Fe ee ee a patent appa- | J*RASER'S MAGAZINE for Sepremper, price | | IVY’S HISTORY of ROME, literally trang Perber 
namely :—Cage, wit , . pe t \ 90 cwt.: in all R 7 28, Gd., or by post 38. contain 4 lated, Vol. 2. The former volumes are Herodotus, Thuy 
. 99 ewt. + tw owt.: als, £U CWL. 5 all, | 1. Recent Travellers, 9. A Horace’s Ode—* Mecens dides, and Plato’ yorks. — 
ratus, 22 cwt. ; two tubs, © cwt.; coals, lg “ . 7 ace’s Ode secenas, . _—— in d 
"he experime ras by suddenly de- Lines written on the Seine. atavis.’ Translated by Mor- Henry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. y 
48 ewt. The experiment tantie-sey’ re reigh wl " t gan Rattler. “Rica, oa “ : « 
stroying the rope which suspended this weight, when ; a, «it Babel. Me eee PRINCIPLES of ZOOLOGY. By Acasil id® 
the apparatus instantly took effect, and the whole Cleopatra. — oe Faunce Part VIE" and GOULD, With numerous Illustrations. Pos Sill King Will 


agin egg > affix des. The expe- | & Fagging. : : 12. The late Opera Season cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
mass was firmly affixed to the gu . ] | 7. Loose Leaves from the Note- | i3 The Matehlighter of San The EARTH and MAN: being Lectures m Tho 
riment was repeated several times with success,— book of a Norwegian Fisher. ; tAR Q N: g a 


oc 7 Ny 
= 8. A Scene in Franconia, 14, Para Comparative Physical Geography in its Relation to the History @ Jacob G. 
Newcastle Journal. y. 


___London : John W. Parker. West Strand. Mankind. By Professor ARNOLD GUYOT. Post Syo. eth, John Di: 











—= srice 83. 6d. Joseph | 

—_ e Zi Pric 1. ; by post, 3s. — _ Richard 

To ConrEsPoNDENTs.—An Englishman—L. B.—A Constant | 1 HE DU BLIN aus — Y MAGAZINE JUST RECEIVED FROM AMERICA, Joneph Da 

: orskr UMBER, 1849, s : - 

Reader—W. R.—received. . Contents, The BIBLIOTHECA SACRA and THEO oe | 

E. G.—We refer our correspondent to the Atheneum of 2 tp nape Robert Murray Keith, K.B. LOGICAL REVIEW for AUGUST, 1849, price 68. J > 

the 24th of March,—in which he will find the simultaneous 3 Wicked Women. Catherine de Medicis —No. II. The BIBLICAL REPOSITORY and CLAS £1 i6 

readings of an aneroid and standard barometer at varying . Railway Literature, SICAL REVIEW for JULY, 1849, price 5a. In the 

temperatures. A good aneroid would certainly be superior k Ceylon end the Cingalese. London ; John Chapman, 142, Strand. dle Asoas 

to a bad mercurial barometer,—but infinitely inferior to a September Garena by D. F.C, eee ena mato on ma 
good one. 8 The Canadas— How long can we hold them? 1e best His « e.” —Guizot, ree th, 


: 4 7 
The Undergraduate.—Chap. I. My First Day at College, QISMONDI'S HISTORY ot the FRENCH® trade, mil 


E. F. N.—Kossuth was born in 1806. In the passage of 





: + Or, » Experiment. Part 1. in course of publication, in ls. 6d. Parts. The first two st) description 
our review [p. 853, col. 2, 1. 38] to which our correspondent e f4 of a Roman Patriot. ready, aad PART III. will appear on the 22nd inst The Tre Dolicies tr: 
alludes, an error has been made in compressing the original 2. Lines written before Her Majesty’s Arrival in Dublin. my obtain a Specimen on application. “The best History Loans of 

ir, The passage hould have stood, —‘*In 1826 % Venice, France is undoubtedly that of M. de Sismondi.”—Guieot, ‘Leg it of 
paar ee eee t n ae ae se 14, The City of London and the New Plantation. sur I’Hist. de Civiliz. en France,’ t. 1, p. 32, edit. 1840. : libers 
Kossuth—having left the Gymnasium at eighteen (two years Dublin: James M‘Glashan, 21, D’'viier-street. Wim, 8,.0rr& Co, | London: Alexander Black, Foreign Bookseller to the. Que‘ OTB. 





earlier)—proceeded to the university,” &c. 147, Strand, London. Sold by ail Booksellers Wellington-street North ; and all Booksellers, 
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ed Mock! r. Subscription, 188. per annum. paya 
—¥ “0 ach paper upon delivery by post. erms fo Y 
of the Publication, to be had o 





se 
treet, London. 
” Recently Published, 


I. 
Price 1s. 62. bound in cloth, with numerous Engravings, 


MME CONVERSATIONS of LITTLE 
ERBERT T and his MOTHER on ZOOLOGY; or, The 
eR ALLA. 


By EMILY ELIZABETH WILLEMENT, 
Authoress of * The Catechism of Familiar Things. 

ment has amply proved her ability as a practical 
wanna riter, by the admirable *C chism of Familiar 
which has already eaapaye sega "book in schools. Bhe is 

»py in conveying & clear compre! 1ension of her subjec 
port thful mind, in concise and simple descriptions. 
4 just the book that should be put into the hands of children. 
Pill fead them at once to a love for the most attractive branch of 
knowledge. There is a fine poetic feeling and beautiful 
mt tone which will render Miss Willement’s charming little 
jook attractive to ¢ hildren of a larger growth than those for whom 
rofessedly written. We most cordially recommend it to the 
ie Dot parents and teachers ; and while on the subject, we cannot 

from quoting the following brief but sensible remarks : 


guse M 














‘T have observed that nothing p es children so well as novelty 
their books of study. In reading for exercise, it is a great 
~ where the matter is entertaining,— something 





t 

acu gwement 

Sey can illust rate for the mselves, nd apply tothe habits of every- 
1 


ee related in a style y resembling that of conversa- 
n as is compatible with the vais *s of grammar and purity of 
baton. On, this plan, then, have 1 written the little work now 
nted. have not thought it needful either to measure the 
into those of short and easy syllables, or seek the easiest 
tems in tres of the different subjects consider ing that as 
aildren a one time or another, learn both to pronounce 
snd understan¢ st phen a ae ha i my them the 
y will succeed in both ‘ood’s Magazine for 
bar tey one of those books which ov 
guiio, Simple and correct,—qualities 
[lustration here again has pom g 
a book would be useless witho' 
“This is a very delightful iittle book for young persons. .The 
jnquage is usually simple, but correct and expressive : and ocea- 
dally the use of ‘difficult words and technical terms is resorte: 
ta for the purpose of exciting the emulation and curiosity of the 
child. Explanations of such terms are given at the end of each 
‘Conversation.’ The work is illustrated by some well-engraved 
wnodeuts; and we think it formsa “ sirable addition to the school 
Whrary.”—Vorfolk Chronicle, Nov. 1 


Il. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
WasenENTS CATECHISM of FAMI- 


LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Dis- 
wry and Improvement ; with a Short E er] n of some of 






as ne 


















1b. 








the Principal Natural Phenomena. For the Use of Schools and 
Private Families. Price 3s. 

“A useful contribution to the infant cause of Learning made 
Baay.”— Athenee 


“A compact oe well-printed edition of a most useful book for 
dildren ; and, indeed, a book of reference for all.” 
Jerrold’s Wee 
“A novel and very useful peculiarity of this Catechistic Com- 
yadium is the insertion of the meaning of the most difficult words 
orterms occurring in each answer at the end of it......The work, 
rithout these derivative explanations, is copious, ace urate, explicit, 
wd well caleulated to blend in the youthful mind entertainment 
= shall be impressive, with instruction that shall be perma- 
t,”—Hood’s Magazine for March, 1847. 
heats ains descriptions—concise, but perfectly clear and accu- 
nte—of nearly five hundred articles in daily, _ us. It is 
equally useful as a school book and at e, and many 
am adult may obtain essential and necessary info ae ation from its 
pages.”"—Nor/olk Chronicle, Feb. 1847. 
recommend it to all who are i ae with the 
."—Ipswich Express, Feb. 9, 184 
“A mine of useful information. We recommend it to the atten- 
tion of parents and tutors.”—Essex Standard. 
@Cs The usual allowance to Schools. 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London, J. B. Harvey, Colchester; 
Priest, Norwich; Menzies, Edinburgh; Jones & Matthews, 
Dublin. May be ordered of any Bookseller. 


(LERICA L, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the usual DIV IDEND of Five 
per Cent. (less Income Tax) on eo mene up capital on the Shares 
@ the Society, will be PAYABLE at this Office, on and after 
MONDAY, the 20th day of August inst. 

INVALID LIVES. 

In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives this Society con- 
tinnes to grant Policies on the Lives of Persons more or less 
mviatine from the healthy standard, on the payment of a pre- 
nium proportioned to the increased ris 

Part ee can be obtained (free of expense) by address- 
inga line to 7EO. H. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary, 

) 99, ireat Russell: street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ly Newspaper. 































HE GENERAL LIFE and FIRE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. Empowered by Spe- 








tal Acts of Parliament, 3rd Vic. cap. and 10th Vic. cap. 1. 62, 
King William-street, London. Capital, One Million. 
Directors. 
George Bousfield, Esq Charles Hindley, Esq. M.P. 





Esq. a Ald. | Thomas Piper, Esq. _ 
Jacob G. Cope, hsq. Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
John Dixon, Esq. | Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. John Wilks, Esq. 
Richard Hollier; Esq. eawere Wilson, Esq. 


Skee Audito 
osep) wson, Esq. 
Serdary- 





ym. Hunter, jun. Esq. George Meek, Esq 
Thos. a Si ag LL.D. ‘icuary~ David Oughton, Esq’ 


Annual Premiums for the Assurance of 1001. payable at Death, 








“= | | 40 5 
2116 3) £2 | #215 7 | £3 6 O 
In the LIFE DEP: ART ME NT—All business relating to 


Assurances, Deferred Annuities, and Family Endowments, 
Wansacted on the most liberal terms 
In the FIRE DEPARTMENT—Houses, furniture, stock in 
le, mills, merchandise, shipping in docks, and risks of all 
ptions, insured at moderate rates, and no charge made for 
Wilicies transferred from other offices 
of 1,0e01, and under advanced on personal security and the 


Meposit of a hit policy. 
Dberal commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and 


Surveyors. 





MPORTANT to RAILWAY TRAVELLERS. 
Insurance in case of Death by Railway Accident, and Com- 
pensation for Personal Injury. 
Single Journey Tickets, to be obtained at the Stations. 
id. to insure 1,0007. by First Class. 
2d. 5001, — Seconc 
ld. — 200, — Third — 
Periodical Tickets, to be obtained at 3, Old Broad-street. 
20a, to insure 1,0001, . for Twelve Months 
16s. = 


ls, 7 a 
ALEXANDER “BEATTIE, 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company ; 
Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, London. 





retary. 








Victor A LIF E / ASSURANC EC OMPAN Z. 
King William-street, City. Established 1838, 
Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Chairman, 
Thomas Ne sbitt, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin. Esq. ones, Esq. 


John Barnard, I 
George Denny, John Nolloth, ie 34. 
an Donkin, fF Charles Phillips, E wa 
aron Goldsmid Daniel Sutton, Es 
Sidney Gurney, OB. Bellingham Woolsey, 
W. K. Jameson, Esq. Esq. 

Auditors. 


Wm. Hawes. 

James -. Jone 
Ban 
Barnard & Dimsds ule; Commercial Bank of 
ondon and County Be tT. ompany 
Physicians—Arch. Billing, M D. F.R.S. ; Jones, M.D. 
Surgeons—James Farish, Esq. ; John io le, a F.RS 
Standing Counse Russell Gu y, Esq. Q¢ 

J. Curtis, i. 

















Anthony Dunlop, Esq. sq.; E. Greenaway, Esq. ; 


Esq. 





Messrs. Barnard, 
sondon ; I 









olicitor 

















The business of th is Cor ~ ang embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assur The Premiums are m« ate, an 
may be paid qué a, or otherwise ; a portion may 





ing to the East or We 
te rates. Residence us- 

er allowed charge. 
are made ti » assurers on undoubted personal and other 
security. Attention is requested to the detailed Prospectuses of 
the Company. 





remain a credit. adies, &e. 





aces, 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
(THE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE SOCIETY entertains proposals of any description 
involving the contingency of human life. 
Prospectuses and every information may panes on application 
at the Office, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfria 
CHARL LE S JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary. 


YROVIDEN T LIFE OFFICE, 
50, . REGENT- STREET 
ROYAL EXCH ANGE BUILDINGS. 
* Established 1806. 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,156,783. 
Annual Income, £143,000, , Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,765,000. 








CITY BRANCH : 


President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Directors. 
a Richard D. King, Bart. Chairman. 
W. John Williams, Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Ale ahd, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, ie. Georre Round, 1. 
George Dacre, Esq. fame s Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. James Sherman, 
William Judd, Esq. 
fhe Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 
John A umont, Es 
Physician—J ohu Maclean, M.D. 
Montague- square. 






ror 








Managin, a Directo 
Jpper onaagnecinns t, 









NINETE + TWENTIETHS OF THE atts ‘ITS ARE 
IVIDED AMONG THE INSURE 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
onuses. 


Bonuses added subse- 
juently, to be further 
increased annually. 


p Sum 
Policy. | Insured. 


Date . ' 
f Original Premium, 








»10 10 





Li Extinguish 0 
sll | = 1000 3319 2 ditto 8 
1818 | 1000 3416 10 ditto 10 


Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 


Sum 
Insure d. 


Ro al with Additions, 
to be further increased. 


Bonuses 
added. 








521 | 1807 | £900 | £98212 1 £1882 12 1 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6! 2360 5 ¢ 
3392 | 1820 5000 3558 17 8 855817 8 


! ' 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon aprlica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent-street. 








R ECONNOITERING TELE SCOPE 28. 
— These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed 
34 inches, possess suflicient power to show clearly J upiter’s Moons. 
Its efficient performance as a Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to 
magnifying and defining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to 
the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s. ; or sent through 
the post at 36s,—The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the Double 
Stars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 inches, to contain the 
Derby. 31. 28.--To be had of the Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Optician, 
Jerby. 


ENT’s IMPROVED WATCHES. & “CLOCKS, 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.1.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits from the public an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo- 
mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted sub- 
stantialand accurate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four _— 
6 guineas.—E. J. DENT, 52, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 











Lattice Work, Screens, and 
snized, in all patterns, from new 
s, fet out and fitted for parks, parterres. or pheasantries, on 
nderate terms. — KEALY & Co. (late Smart), 369, Oxford- 
Lond un, four doors east of Poland-street. 


str 
( LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one by which 
the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected. 
ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may be 
sent direct to their E stablishments, where they have an cqeenstve 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, 
unprincit led persons are invading their patent rights. They See 
authorized no other parties in oat to replate. 
. Regent-street 
Moorgate-street. 


TIRE FENCING 


Stands, plain or galv 


\ 






















} ondon. 


QILVER TEA and Cc OF FEE SERVICES 

‘ Printed lists sent cratis into the country, in answer toa ars 
letter, with full particulars of size, weight, and price; or pur- 
chasers will find a most extensive assortment of the Silver Services 
in the Show-rooms. Either tea-pot, sugar-basin, cream-ewer, or 
coffee-pot, may be had separately. 

T. COX SAVORY & CO. Silversmiths, &c., 
doors from Gracechureh- street), London. 


‘O L D PENS.—Ricnarp Mostey & Co.'s 

MN Gold Pens still maintain their character as the very best 
that have yet been manufactured. To meet all purchasers, they 
can now offer one at a lower price, far superior to the trash gene- 
rally sold for everlasting Gold Pens. The best quality are gua- 
ranteed not to go wrong or wear at the points (accidents or violence 
exoapte 1). Sold by all Stationers and Jewellers, at 10s. éd. an 

éd.each. Manufactory, 8, Hatt arden, London. — Manufac- 
turers also of Gold and Silver — pointed Pencils, Penholders, 
b vest qué ality only. 


YICHARD A. C. LOADER’S CABINET 
\ FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 
24, Pavement, Finsbury, bees most respectfully to call the atten- 
tion of Families and the Public to the following articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials : 


Sweep-back mahogs “wh chairs, with loose anata, in best 





47, Cornhill, (seven 


































satin-hair seating. . £014 6 
Ditto ditto " with fast seats 010 6 
Mahogany couches to match, from.. CI 
Solid mahogany loo tables, polished ins oon 116 0 
Ditto rosewood draw mgerem chai: tuffed,and covered 
in damask . socce eo O99 6 
Couches to match, from 3 00 
Mahogany chests of drawers, po! ished, from 118 0 
Ditto extra size . es e 215 0 
Japanned chests of drawers, from . 110 0 
Dressing glasses, from . 060 
Chimney glasses, best plate, from 180 


24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY. a, A C. LOADER. 
*x* Particular attention is called to the Address. 


N ETCALFE & CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
pA TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous forthe hairs notcomin 
oose,is. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third par 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successfulmanner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means, of direct importations, 
nsing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
ing, ane securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 
B, Oxford- ey one door from Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
some houses, 
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A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 

( \ ODF R EY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 

* ’, is strongly recommended for Softening, Im- 
proving id Preserving the SKIN, and in giving ita 
t wom ob and charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant 
perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, 
Sun-burn, Kedness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, 
render theskin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear 
it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and, by continuing its 
use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and 
smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in 
bottles, price 2s. $d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine 
Venders and Perfumers. 


| pEAFN’ ESS.-New Discovery _T) he “ORG ANIC 

VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily powerful, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely difterent from all 
others, to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably 
,produced. Itis modelled to the ear, so that it rests 
within, without projecting. Being of the same colour asthe skin, 
is not perceptible. ables deaf persons to enjoy general conversa- 
tion, to hear distinetly at church and at public assemblies. The 
unpleasant sensation ‘of singing noises in the ears is entirely re- 
moved, and it affords all the assistance that poe could be 
desire Also, invaluable newly-invented SPECTACLES. —8, 
. B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, ivcunsioeinah, 

iccadilly. 


‘Arm? Rr rARR 
] R. LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS have 
no taste of Medicine, and are the only remedy recom- 
mended to be taken by Ladies. 

They fortify the constitution at all periods of life. They remove 
heaviness, palpitation of the heart, lowness of spirits, weakness, 
and allay pain, create appetite, and remove indigestion, head: 
aches, giddiness, &c. 

Full directions eee given with every box. 

Prepared only by the Proprieter’s Agents, Da Silva & Co » 
Bride-lane, Fleet street, seater who are also Agents for 

LOCOCK’S ‘PULMONIC WAFERS, 
For ist hma, Consumption, Coughs, and Colds. 

Sold by all respectable Medicine Venders, at 1s. 14d., 28. 0d., and 

lls. per box. Beware of imitations in the form of Pills. 


( ‘ONST ITUTIONS, however weak or debilitated, 
/ may be completely renovated by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 

The extraordinary sale of these admirable Pills throughout eve ry 
part of the civilized world, is the most convincing proof of their 
efficacy in the cure of various disord In cases of weak or 
debilitated constitutions their properties are such as to purify the 
blood, invigorate the system, and establish the soundes: health. 
Persons suffering from lowness of spirits, nervousness, imperfect 
digestion, deranged stomach, bilious affections, liver compustate, 
determination of blood to the head, or even epileptic fits, will find 
in this truly valuable medicine a certain, safe, and efficacious 
remedy —‘old by all drugs ists, aud at Professor Holloway’s esta- 




















Royal Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 


blishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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A LIST OF BOOKS, 


In fine condition and warranted perfect, NOW ON SALE, 
at the low prices affixed, for Ready Money only, by 


OLIVE LASBURY, 


10, PARK STREET, BRISTOL. 





Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Valued, or Purchased. 


Académie des Sciences (Histoire et Mémoires 
de 1’), 1666 to 1790, many plates, 164 vols. bound in 86 vols. 4to. half 
calf extra, fine uniform set, all newly bound, ll. 10s.—Acke na 
Microcosm of London, coloured plates, 3 vols. 4to. half ru 32 
Adams on Horsemanship, plates, 3 vole. svo. calf neat, 93. 1305, ~— 
Aikin’s (L.) Memoirs of Queen zabeth and King James, 4 vols. 
8vo. half calf extra, 15s, 1826.—Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, by 
Carey, best edit. 4to. calf neat, 18s. 1823.—Alison on Population, 
pA hen 8vu. boards, 148. (published at 30s Annual Biography, 

lete, 1817 to 1837, 21 vols. 8vo. ee 2s,—Ariosto, Orlando Furi- 
‘askerville’s edition, plates, 4 vols. royal Svo. calf extra, 
Ariosto, translate by Rosi vols. in 4, small 8vo. alt 
extra, 2. 2s, 1823,—Arnold’s (Dr. I.) Life yols. svo. cloth, 16 4 
—Ayscough’s Index to Shakspeare, royal 8vo. bds. 10s. ¢d. 
Bacon's (Lord) Works with Life, 5 vols, 4to. rich old calf gilt, 
1778.—Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique, 4 vols. folio, calf neat, 24s, 
Amst. 1740.—Barrow’s (Dr. I.) Works by Hughes, 7 vols. small Syo. 
boards, 308, 1830. — Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, by Dyce, 
11 vols. 8vo. cloth, new, 3!. 38. 1843.—Beauties of the C ourt of Charles 
the Second, 21 portraits, 4to. boards, an original copy, 248. 1833.— 
Biblia Hebraica, et Nov. Test. Gr. cum Se Lat. Montani, folio, 
calf neat, 188, 1609. —Biblia Greca, cura Bre r, 4 vols. 4to. fine 
copy, old calf gilt, 388, 1730.— Bible, the Winer r, thick folio, russia 
neat, 11. 188. 1717.—Bible, the Pictorial, 3 vols, , Toyal 8vo. cloth, 368. 
calf gilt, marbled edges, 2 8a.—Bible, with Notes by Reeves, 10 vols, 
small 8vo. calf gilt, gilt edges, il, ls. 1802—Biographia STE ee 
best edition, with Supplement, 7 vols. folio, calf neat, 37. 183. 1 
Black’s General Atlas, folio, half morocco, new, 2. 2s. 1847.—Blore’s 
Monumenta! Remains, 30 plates, imperial 8vo. half morocco extra, 
ll. ts 1826,— Blount’s Tenures, by Beckwith, best edition, 4to. half 
calf 188, 1815.— Boccacio, te Decamerone, plates by Gravelot, 
Nash adiblen. 5 vols. Svo. old calf extra, gilt edges, 2l. 108. 1757.- 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Busravers, plates, royal 8vo. 
cloth, new, 32s. 1849.—Britannia after the Ror s. 2 vols. in 1, 
d4to. half calf gilt, 1. 83, 1836.—Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities of 
England, , 5 vols. 4to. half morocco extra, 6. 1l0.— 
Brougham’s Statesmen of the Times of Ge mee IIL, portraits, 
3 vols. 8vo. 1l. 68.—Brougham’s Statesr 3 vols.; Men of 
el 2 vols. ; ‘together 5 vols. royal 8vo. th, portraits, ke. 
complete. scarce, 31, 38.— Brougham’s Speeches, 4 vols. 8vo. cl 
ll. 1s. 1838.—Brown’s British Cicero, 3 vols. Svo. boards, - 
Brown’s Philosophy of the Human Mind, 4 vols. 8vo. boards, new, 
30s, 1846.—Burke’s (Right Hon. KE.) Works complete, 9 thick vols. 
8vo. cloth, 3. 38, 1545.—Burnet’s History of the Reformation, 22 por- 
boards, 25s, 1830.—Catena Aurea: Commen 
sospels, 8 vols. 8yvo. cloth, 2l. 
Historia Literaria, 2 vols. folio, calf neat, 21s. % 
of the Fathers, plates, 2 vols. folio. calf, very neat, 242. 
Ciceronis Opera, eae Lallemand, 14 Vols. 12mo. French calf 
gilt, 12. 18s. 3, Barbou, 1768, —Clarke "3 (Dr. E.) Travels, plates, 
11 vols. 8vo. half calf gilt, 2/. 28. 1816.—Combe’s Di et of the 
Antient nee in the British Museum, plates, ols. Ato. 
calf gilt,3l. 38, 1512.—Commentary uponthe Holy Bible from ion 
and Scott, 6 vols, Svo. half calf, very neat, 1/. 13, 1837.—C orrespon- 
dence and Diaries of Clarendon and Kochester, plat 
boards, 188, 1827.—Cotelerius Patres Apostolici, 2 vols. f 
copy, neat, 3/. 16s. Antv. 1698.—Coverdale’s Bible, reprint of 15: 
4to. cloth, 18s,—Cowper’s Complete Works, by Southey, 
15 vols. 12mo. cloth, 30a—Coxe’s House of Austriz 
21. 2 20 e’s Kings of Spain, é 5 vols. 


1747. 


ings of Spain, 5 vols. sve 
+.) Works, 5 vols. 8vo. half alf gilt. 158, aah De rt’s Cante 

bury Cathedral, plates, folio, calf, 148. 1727. . translated by 

y, best edit. 3 vols. 8vo. boards, scarce, 
wi liomania, best edit. thick svo. cloth, 
Library Companion, best edit. svo. boards, 103. Gd, 1825,— Dic- 
tionary of Cireek and Roman Biogt aphy and Mytholog 
plete in 3 vols, royal Svo. cloth, 41. 4 ells Bl. 158. 6d. 1 Dictic on- 
naire de Médecine, 30 vols. 8vo. half ca ry neat, complete, 
4l. 108, Paris, 1 — Diodorus Siculus, Gr. et Lat. 11 vols, 8vo. 
cloth, 36s. Bipont, 1793.—D’Israeh’s Amenities of Literature, 3 
vols, 8vo. boards, 14s, 1841.—Dodsley’s Old Plays, large paper, 
12 vols. 8vo. half morocco, neat, 2. 103, 1825.—Don Quixote, 
translated by Jarvis, plates, 4 vols. so, calf gilt, 128, 1810. 
Duncumb’s History of Hereford, er $ vols, 4to. boards 
1804.—Edinburgh Review, to July, 1532, with Index, 56 vols., 31 
vols. half russia, rest in Nos. 32. 10s. ys ldo n’s Life, by Twiss, 3vols. 
8vo. halfcalf neat, 18s.— Elsley & Slade on the Epistles and Gospels, 4 
vols. 8vo, bds. 1l. 1s.—Euripidis Opera Omnia, 9 vols. 8vo. half calf, 
very neat, 2/. 128, 1821.— Evelyn's Life and Miscellaneous W orks, 
plates, 3 vols. royal 4to. half morocco, neat, 3l. 38. 1818-26.—Flori- 
cultural Cabinet to December 1846, coloured plates, 14 vols. Svo. 
half calf gilt, 2l, 12s,—Fry’s Assistant of Education, plates, 10 vols. 
8vo. boards, 288. (published at 5/.) 1823.—Fuller’s Church History, 
by Nichols, 3 vols 8vo. cloth, 16s, 1842. — Gell’s Pompeiana, 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, cloth, 11. 5s. 1832—Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, with 
Notes by Lord Sheffield, plates, 5 vols. Svo. boards, 248. calf, very 
neat, 303. 1414—Gibbon’s Rome, with Notes and Life by Milman, 
best edition, 13 vols. 8vo. cloth, 32. 108, 1838, der A History of 
the Ancient Britons, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 168. 1 odwin’s His- 
tory of the Commonwealth, 4 vols. 8vo. boards, is. ‘1824. — Gold- 
smith’s Miscellaneous Works, 4 vols. 8vo. calf neat, 10s. 6d. 1301.— 
Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, plates, 8 vols. Svo. calf gilt, 16s, 
1779. — Good and Gregory’s Cyclopzedia, plates, 12 vols. royal 8vo. 
half bound, uncut, 1l. 188. — Good's Book of Nature, 3 vols. 8vo. 
boards, 10s. 67. 1826.—Granger’s Mentaubinal age of England, 
with Noble's Continuation, 9 vols, 8vo. boards, 1824.— Gutch’s 
Collectanea Curiosa, 2 vols. Svo. calf neat, 98. I 81. — Halliwell’s 
Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
new, 328. 1847. — Hall’s (Bp.) Works, best edition, with Notes by 
Key. Peter Hall, 12 vols. 8vo. calf extra, new, tl. 6s. 1837. — Har- 
nga sug Antique, by Park, best edition, 2 vols. 8yo. half 
calf gilt, 18s. 1804.— Harris's Voyages and Travels, plates, 2 vols. 
-folio, old calf gilt, il. 1s, 1744.~—Hastings’s (Warren) Life, by Gleig, 
3 vols. Svo, half calf extra, 18. 1841. — Hawker on Shooting, 8th 
edition, plates, Svo. cloth, 8s. 6d, 1838.— Heber’s Narrative ofa 
Journey to lndia, plates, 2 vols. 4to. boards, 24s. 1828. lenry’s 
History of Great Britain, 6th edition, with Index, maps, 12 vols. 
8vo. half calf gilt, 2x8. 824. — Herculaneum, Les Antiquités de, 

r David, 1,300 plates, 12 vols. 4to. French boards, 3l. 108, Paris, 
1780-1803.—Heylyn (Dr. P. ) on the Creed, folio, calf neat, 10s. 1673, 
—Hey’s (Dr. J.) Lectures in Divinity, 4 vols. 8vo. boards 2s. Gd. 
1796. — Hill's (Dr, G.) Lectures in Divinity vols. 8vo. boards, 
128. 1821. — Homer, translated by Sotheby, 7 75 plates by Flax. 
man, 4 vols. 8vo. boards, 288. 1834. — Horne’s Tutrodue tion to the 
Scriptures, 8th edition, 5 vols. 8vo. cloth, 14. 18s. 1839. — Horne’s 
Introduction to Bibliography, ple ates, 2 vols. 8vo. boards, 12s. 6d.— 
Hortus Indicus Malabaricus, 794 plates, 12 vols. in 6, folio, fine 
copy, calf, very neat, 100. 108. ‘mst. 1678. — Hume and Smollett’ 8 
History of England, 13 vols. 8vo. old calf gilt, 2/. 2 1786. — Hume 
and Smollett’s England, portraits, 13 vols. Svo. calf p ay 1318, 
—Hutchins’s History of Dorset, portr: ait inserted, pl 2 vols. 
folio, clean copy, half calf, uncut, 5/. 58. 1774. — Inchbald’s (Mrs) 
British Theatre, 25 vols. ; Collection of Farces, 7 vols. ; together 





| (pub. at 3. 


| of Egyptian Myth oer 
2 | Meee Guvres, 

1s, 1819. — Dibdin’s | Fr 

ll, 18, 1842, — Dibdin’s | 








4 8. . 13mo. half russia gilt, nice set. 2/. 108. 1908. - _ - Inchbald’s 
British Theatre, 25 vols, 12mo. half calf, 148. 6d. — Iuchbald’s Mo- 
dern ‘Theatre, 10 vols. 12mo. half calf, 89. 6d. 1811. — Johnson's 
(Dr. 8.) Works, by Murphy, 12 vols. 8vo. calf, very neat, 22.28. 124. 
—Johnson’s Works, Oxford English Classics Edition, 9 vols. Svo, 
boards, 1. 11s. 6d. 1825, — Johnson’s Life, by Boswell, with Notes 
b Croker, &c. 50 plates, # re 12mo, cloth, 248. (published at 
1844. — Jones's (W. yland) Works, portrait, best edi- 
tion, 12 vols, 8vo, ce ilf gilt, 32. Sea. 1801, — Jones's (Rymer) Animal 
Kingdom, 8vo. cloth, 1/. 1s. (sells at 388) Van Voorst, 1841. — Jose- 
phus, translated by Whiston, large paper, thick folio, calf, very 
neat, 188. 17: Ko ntoony by Whiston, 4 vols. Svo, calf, 128. 1814.— 
S. Justini } be, recens, Otto, 2 vols. Svo. calf, very neat, 
lds. 6d. Jenx,1 — Knapp’s Britis 119 coloure d plates 
4to. half morocco, ” gilt tops, new nox’s (Ale 
Remains, 4 vols.—Currespondence Sotween Jeb b ‘and Knox, 2 vols. ; 
and Jebb’s Piety without 4 GF ism, together 7 vols. 5vo. boards, 
clean, 2/. 108,—Landor’s (W. 8S.) V s, 2 vols. royal Svo. cloth, new, 
248, (sells at 328.) 1846, — Leake’s Travels in the Morea, 3 vols. vo, 
boards, 15s, 6d. 1830, — Leighton’s Works, by Pearson, 2 vols. 8vo. 
cloth, 128, 1835. — Lindsay’s (Lord) Sketches of the History of 
Christian Art, 3 vols. Svo. cloth, 188. (sells at 1. 11s. 6d.) 1847. — 
Lod Portraits and Memoirs of Illustrious Personages, brilliant 
impressions of the plates, 12 vols. imperial vo. half morocco e xtra, 
choice copy, fine original set, iss. Harding and Le pard, 1835. 
Loudon’s Arboretum et Fruticetum Lritannie um, the ‘ 
Shrubs of Great Britain, ss, 8 vols. Svo. clot new, 
31.188. (published at 10.) 1844.— Lu 
zius, 4 vols, 4to. calf neat, 36s. Amst. Wetst. 17 
Britannia, many plates, some coloured, 10 cde in 9, 4to. fine ori- 
ginal copy, — russia, neat, uncut, 4/. lua —I Gloucestershire 
Antiquities, 110 plates, some coloured, folio, he alf morocco, neat, 283. 
thing of England, last edi tion, 2 vols. ovo. cloth, new, 
184 allet’s Northern Antiquities, 2 vols. vo, half calf gilt, 
73. bd. — Marmontel (J. F.) Euvres ( umple tes, portrait, 17 vols. 
(Euvres Posthumes, Mémoires, 4 vols., together 21 vols. svo. large 
paper, fine set, fresh old French calf gil ids, Paris, 1767286%)— 
Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglican, lg! . 
3 vols, 8vo. 388. 1846.—Mason, Vindicie Ecclesie Anglican: 
calf neat, slightly wormed, 12s. 1625.— Mason's Vindication of the 
Church of England, by Lindsay, best edition, folio, fine copy, calf, 
very neat, 2. 28. 1728.—Matthiw’s Greek Grammar, by Kenrick, 2 
vols. in 1, Bvo. calf, very neat, new, 188. 1837.— Maund’s Botanic Gar- 
tes, 11 vols. 4to. half morocco, neat, 4/. 48., (pub. at 
—Maxwell’s Life of Wellington, portraits and 
plates, 3 vols. ovo. half calf extra, 258. 1839.—Milton’s Poetical 
Works, Baskerville’s beautiful edition, 2 vols. royal S8vo. old calf 
gilt, 249. 1758.—Montfaucon, Monumens de la Monarchie Fran- 
caise, 300 plates, brilliant impressions, 5 vols. a lio, a remarkably 
fine copy in old French calf gilt, clean as ne wo leaves supplied 
in MS.), 3. 188. Paris, 1729.—More’s Utopia, “ha Dibdin, portrait, 
2 - small vo. boards, 108, 6d. ; half calf gilt, 12s.—Mosheim’s 
Ex iastical History, 6 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 12. 1s. 1809.—Murray’s 
(Hugh) Encyclopedia ‘of Geography, very thick 8vo. calf gilt, good 
as new, 208. (sells at 60s.) 1834— Museum of Painting and Sealp- 
ture, 1,100 plates, with descriptions in French and English, 7 
crown S8vo. cloth extra, quite compiete, 3 
1829.—Natural Philosophy (Library of Usefu 
8vo. boards, 153.—Neal’s History of the Puritan: 
calf extra, 32s, 1822.—Neal’s History of New England, map, 2 vols. 
Svo, calf, very neat, 11.18, 1720.—Niebuhr’s History of Rome, by 
Hare and Thirlwall, 2 vols. Svo. boards, 163. (pub. at 30a)—Orme’s 
Bibliotheca Biblica, Svo. boards, 1s. 1824. Oughton’s Ordo 
Judiciorum, 2 vols.4to.calf, 10s, 172 t’s Greek Lexicon, 
royal svo. cloth, 168. (pub. at 1. lls. 6d.) 1829.—Parr’s (Dr. 3.) 
Works, by J¢ yhns tone, portraits, 8 thick vols. 8vo, boards, 308. (pub. 
aul’s Histo 24 of the Council of Trent, best edit. 
fs 1 167.— Another copy, a little stained, folio, 
ter’s — ts to his Kinsfolk, portraits, 3 vols. 
8a. Gd. —Phelps’s History of Some 
shire, plates, T yet published, 26s. (pub. a ) 
—Picart’s Ceremonies and Religious Customs of the Various 
Nations of the = orld, full of pl: ates, large paper, 7 vols. in 6, novel 
tolio. calf ae 108. 17% 33.— Pink rton’ s Collection of V 
51. 108. i to 8 
1501 m4 


3. — “potato Magna 


5 vols. 8vo. half 


8vo. half calf. ‘neat, 


Lives. 
deaux’s Counexion, maps ‘ar i: 
1729,—Prince’ . Parallel History, 3 vc : 
1842,—Purver’s (A., Quaker) tr 
2 vols, folic ae calf neat, 188. -1764—Prichs 
lates, royal Svo. boards, 12 
Sy Gparelot, best edition, 
calf extra. 2, 5s. Paris, 176 
Eng init: 2 vols. fi ine copy, old calf gilt, Y 
History of France, 9 vols. 8vo, ards, 16s. 1807.—Raynal’s History 
of the Indies, maps, 8 vols. 8vo. calf neat, 7s. 6d. 1783—Rennell’s 
Geography of Herodotus, mere, 4to. half russia, neat, 12s. 1800.— 
Reynolds (Bishop E.) Works, by Chalmers, 6 vols. 8vo. boards. 
21, 23. Richardson's English Dictionary, 2 vols. 4to. —_ 
morocco, neat 3a. (pub, at Sl. 5s *ickering, 1836.— —Ridgley 
Body of Divinity, 2 vols. folio, calf neat, 128. 1731. = Riddle’s Copious 
Latin-English Dictionary, thick 4to. cloth, new, 22. 2s. (sells at 
21. 103.) 1549.—Ritson’s E pis: Songs, by Parke, best edit. 3 vols, 
small 8vo. boards, clean, 13.—Robe ertson's (Dr, W.) Works. 
6 vols. 8vo. half morocco. i dinb. 1313.— Roberts's History of 
Letter Writing, thick Svo. cloth, 12s. (pub. at 188.) Pickering, 1843. 
— Rob. y's Traditions of Lancashire, both series, plates, 4 vols. Svo. 
cloth, 24s. (pub. at 4/. 4s.) 1830.—Rollin’s Ancient History, maps, 
Syols. Svo. calf gilt, 208, 1519.—Rotteck’s General History of the 
World, 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 188. (pub. at 2/.) 1842—Ruskin’s Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, xoyal Svo. cloth, new, 188, 1849.—Scott’s 
(Sir W.) Waverley Novels, best edit. plates, 48 vols. 12mo. cloth, 
new, 51. 53.—Scott’s Life, by Lockhart, library edition,7 vols. Svo, 
cloth, 12. 1s. akspere, Pictorial edition, with Doubtful Plays, 
Life, ‘&e. an original subscription copy, complete in 55 parts, royal 
8vo. clean, 3l. 163. 1840-43, ~Shakspeai are, with Notes by Capell, 10 
vols. small 8vo. calf, very neat, shakspeare and his 
‘Times, by Drake, 2 vols. 4to. boards, ‘Tos. i 's 
Works, with Notes by Gifford and Dyce, portrait, 6 vols, 8vo. calf 
extra, 2. 2s, 1823.—Smyth’s Lectures on Modern History, 2 vols. 
8vo. cloth, new, 148, 1541,—Southey’s Commonplace Book, 8vo, 
oe, ae 158. 1849.—Smith’s (Adam) Works, 5 vols. Svo. boards, 
165 812.—Smollett’s Works, by Anderson, 6 vols. 8vo. boards, 
195 + 1806. —Spectator, library edit. 8 vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 308, 1819.— 
Speed’s History of Great Britain, thick folio, calf neat, 188. 1623 — 
Spence’s Polymetis, plates, folio, calf gilt, 258. 1774.— ‘Stanhope on 
the Epistles and Gospels, 4 vols. 8vo. calf neat, 108. 6d. 1705.— 
Stowe’s Survey of London, by Strype, best edit. many plates, 2 thick 
vols. folio, calf extra, 71.108. 1754.—Stradlingi Epigrammatum, 
12mo. morocco extra, 2/. 2s, (Dent’s copy sold for 21l. 10s.) 1607.— 
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